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CHURCH CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 
(Month of St. Joseph.) 


1. T.—Albinus. Swidbert, B. Anthonina. 

2. F.—The Crown of Thorns.Simplicius. 

3. S—Cunigund, V. Marinus. Asterius. 

4. S.—First Sunday in Lent. Casimir, K. Nestor. 
5. M.—John Joseph of the Cross. Frederick. 
6. T.—Fridolin. Coleta. Conon. Victorin. 

7. W.—Ember Day. Thomas Aquinas. 

8. T.—John of God. Felix. Rogatus. Beata. 
9. F.—Ember Day. Lance and Nails. 

10. S.—Ember Day. 40 Mart. of Seb.. 

11. S.—Second Sunday in Lent. Sophronius, B. 
12. M.—Gregory the Great, P. D. Egdunus, M. 
13. T.—Nicephor. Roderick. Euphrasia. 

14. W.—Mathilda. Aphrodisius. Roger. 

15. T.—Longinus, S. Clement Hofbauer. 

16. F.—The Holy Shroud. Heribert, B. 

17. S.—Patrick, Ap. of Ireland. Gertrude. 

18. S.—Third Sunday in Lent. Gabriel, Archangel. 
19. .M.—St. Joseph, Sp. B. V. M. Amantius, 

20. T.—Cyril of Jerus. Wolfram. Cuthbert. 
21. W.—Bened. Ab. Philemon. Serapion. 

22. T.—Catherine of Sweden. Deogratias. 

23. F.—The h. 5 Wounds. Victorian, M. 

24. S.—Child Simeon. Latinus Seleucus. 

25. S.—Fourth Sunday in Lent. Annunciation B. V. M. 
26. M.—Ludger, B. Braulius. Theodosius. 

27. T.—John Dam., D. Rupert. Lazarus. 

28. W.—John of Capistran. Dorotheus. 

29. T.—Eustasius. Berthold. Pastor. Cyril. 
30. EF.—Most Prec. Blood. John Climac. 

31. S.—Balbina, V. Amos, Pr. Benjamin. 


in 


AN IMPORTANT SERIES OF ARTICLES. 


We desire to again direct attention to the important 
series of articles on “The Teaching of Bible History,” now 
appearing in The Journal. The paper in the present 
number will be found especially interesting and helpful 
to teachers. 

These papers deal with a most important subject of the 
school curriculum, a subject on which nearly all teachers 
feel the need of help, and yet one on which comparatively 
little has been written for our parish school workers. As 
stated last month, these papers are being prepared by a 
scholarly member of one of our most successful teaching 
orders, and they bring to The Journal’s readers a fund 
of practical suggestions as to method and material, gained 
through years of study and actual work in the school 
room. 
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THE JOURNAL COMPLETES ITS FIFTH YEAR. 


The present number of The Journal completes our 
fifth volume. With our next number we enter our sixth 
year of publication—a much longer life than some of our 
outspoken friends predicted for us, basing their judgment 
on the history of Catholic periodicals, particularly those 
designed for special and limited interests within the Cath- 
olic field. It is perhaps needless to say that The Journal 
is now well established, as any reader may judge by com- 
paring it in quality and quantity with the best secular 
school journals published at a dollar per year. Our suc- 
cess in this matter may be very largely credited to the 
quick appreciation of the Catholic school teachers of the 
country for a medium that brings to them each month 
practical suggestions and helpful outlines on every subject 
of the curriculum. There existed a definite want for a 
periodical that would help in the all-important religious 
work of the school, as well as furnish the usual quota of 
aids and devices for improving and brightening the teach- 
ing of the common or secular branches. Letters from 
hundreds of subscribers tell us that The Journal has met 
this want. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS., MARCH, 1906. 
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RELIGIOUS PRACTICES FOR PUPILS 
DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH. 


The present month is an important one in the ecclesi- 
astical calendar. Besides embracing thirty-one of the 
forty days of Lent, it is also a time of special devotion to 
St. Joseph, the patron of Christian youth. In view of the 
fact that school children are not bound by the more severe 
Lenten regulations, it is advisable that they be taught to 
enter into the spirit of the penitential season by the per- 
formance of acts of self-denial befitting their age, and by 
the cultivation -of greater piety and devotion. 


Attendance at 8 o’clock Mass every morning of the 
week is a practice that should be commended to the chil- 
dren, wherever conditions will permit. Not only should 
attendance be encouraged, but occasion should be taken 
to explain clearly the parts of the Mass and also teach 
the children some special Lenten prayers to be said in 
church, aloud or silently. On another page will be found 
some very helpful suggestions for presenting to children 
of the different grades the meaning of the parts of the 
Mass. Every graduate of a parochial school should know 
the significance of all parts of the Divine Sacrifice, and 
he should have acquired the habit of following the serv- 
ices throughout with reverence and devotion. Too much 
attention and care cannot be given to this matter, for 
upon the effectiveness of your teaching to this end will 
depend in a large degree the strength of the religious life 
of your pupils in after years. 


We also desire to urge upon our readers, as appropriate 
to the month, the teaching of devotion to St. Joseph, 
above referred to. In furtherance of this we are pre- 
senting elsewhere in this number an outline by Rev. J. T. 
Roche of a little talk to the class ont St. Joseph as a model 
for Christian youth. Teachers may adapt and expand the 
thoughts there given to suit their needs. The special 
prayer to St. Joseph, which Father Roche appends, should 
be incorporated in the class prayers at the beginning and 
end of each day’s session throughout the month. 


~<~ 
> 


GYMNASTICS IN THE SCHOOL. 


Pupils should early be taught what constitutes correct 
positions, and the significance of postural habits upon 
health and appearance. This does not require the addi- 
tion of another subject to the already overcrowded cur- 
riculum, nor does it necessarily involve formal lessons at 
specified times, but may be given at such times as pupils 
are ready to understand, receive and act upon the matter 
presented. 





Pupils should be given not only a knowledge and a due 
sense of the importance of correct postural habits, but 
also the power to act in accordance with this knowledge 
and the desires which it creates, for a certain justifiable 
pride is then taken in having what may be termed good 
carriage. For this purpose there should be employed ex- 
ercises, rational in type and amount. Such will counter- 
act tendencies towards abnormal posture and give the 
strength necessary to maintain true position. So far as 
the postures considered in the school are concerned, the 
exercises should consist mainly of foot placings, balance 
movements, head and trunk bendings and twistings, arm 
raisings, stretchings, etc. 
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The -teacher should in practice conform to the princi- 
ples taught. Desks should be adjusted or at least of a 
size suitable to the pupils using them. Pupils, especially 
in primary and grammar grades, should not be expected 
to keep still nor to remain in good position either sitting 
or standing for too long a period, but have frequent 
change. The above and other similar necessary precau- 
tions being observed, the pupils should not be allowed to 
form careless habits, nor should the teacher ‘set an ex- 
ample of such. 


———e 


HOW TO REMEMBER THE APOSTLES’ NAMES. 

There has always,been a tendency among people gen- 
erally, and among students and professional men in par- 
ticular, to devise methods of easy memorizing. 

A contributor to the American Ecclesiastical -Review 
gives, in Latin, a plan by which the names of the Twelve 
Apostles may readily be recalled when once they have 
been committed to memory. The plan works equally well 
in English, if one pays attention to the fact that the letter 
j is only another form of it, the two forms having once 
been used indifferently. Even nowadays, we pronounce 
the j in hallelujah as if it were i. To recall the Apostles, 
then, all we have. to-do is to think of the word “Baptism,” 
which contains the initials of the twelve names, thus: 

B.—Bartholomew. 

A.—Andrew. 

P.-—Peter and Philip. 

T.—Thomas. 

I. (J.)\—James, John, James the son of Alpheus, Jude, 

and Judas Iscariot. 

S.—Simon, “who is called Zelotes.” 

M.—Matthew.—(The Ave Maria.) 





TEST FOR LITERATURE CLASS. 
The following test was given to the second academic 
class, Academy of Our Lady of Mercy, Pittsburg. 
1. Name ten eminent American authors; name two 





works of each. Answer—Bryant, “Thanatopsis,” “To a 
Waterfowl;” - Longfellow, “Evangeline,” “Hiawatha,;” 
Whittier, “Baréfoot Boy,” “Snowbound;” Hawthorne, 


“Scarlet Letter,” “Mosses From an Old Manse;” Lowell, 
“Vision of Sir Launfal,’ “The First Snowfall;” Holmes, 
“The Last Leaf,” “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table;” Poe, 
“The Black Cat,” “The Raven;” Irving, “Sketch Book,” 
“The Alhambra;” Cooper, “The Spy,” “The Last of the 
Mohicans;” Emerson, “Essays,” “Representative Men.” 

2. Names three historians; give principal work of each. 
Answer—Prescott, “Conquest of Mexico;” Bancroft, “His- 
tory of the United States;” Parkman, “Pioneers of France 
in the New World.” 

3. Name authors born in Massachusetts. Answer— 
Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, Poe, Prescott, Bancroft, Haw- 
thorne, Emerson. 

4. Give short extract from writings of Edgar Allen 
Poe, James Russell Lowell, Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low, William Cullen Bryant and John Greenleaf Whittier: 


“And the fever called Living 
Is conquered at last.” 


All that has been majestical 
In life or death since time began, 
Is native in the simple heart of all— 
The angel heart of man.” 


“The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these, “It might have been.” 


5. Name author respectively of the following: 1 “The 
Marble Faun,” 2 “Fall of the House of Usher,” 3 “Oregon 
Trail,” 4 “Lives of the Hunted,” 5 “Conquest of Granada,” 
6 “Annabel Lee,” 7 “Snow Bound.” 


Answer—1 Nathaniel 
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Hawthorne, 2 Edgar Poe, 3 Francis Parkman, 4 Seton 
Thompson, 5 Washington Irving, 6 Edgar Allen Poe, 
7 John Greenleaf Whittier. 

6. Name ten best works—prose or poetry—in Amer- 
ican literature. Answer—“The Scarlet Letter,” “The Mar- 
ble Faun,” “The Last of the Mohicans,” “The Alhambra,” 
“Representative Men,” “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” “Tha- 
natopsis,” “Snow Bound,” “Evangeline,” “The Raven.” 

—Sister M. Fides. 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

(By Sister M. Ensebra, S. N. D., Rochester, N. Y.) 

“What makes a school?” How often the question con- 
fronts us, and just as often our first thought gives the 
response ,“The Teacher,” for we believe that she is the 
central figure of the school room. 

The personality of the true teacher may be revealed 
through a look, through a tone, through example; and in 
many other ways it may be felt and acknowledged by the 
pupil who knows that the teacher is with him—that his 
highest pleasure or welfare is her greatest joy. 

Such a teacher is ready to impart something to the 
child. Soul to soul as well as mind to mind, must be her 
attitude. Human beings are so constituted that they touch 
one another in many ways, through the senses and the 
sensibilities, through the intellect, the mind and the heart. 

To be a good disciplinarian, the teacher must know 
how to govern herself—must be mistress of herself under 
the most trying circumstances. Within she may be en- 
tirely unstrung, and on the verge of allowing her temper 
to get the better of her, but exteriorly she must be calm 
and placid. If the teacher is self-possessed, it is amazing 
to observe how quickly this attitude will communicate 
itself to the children. To have the pupils reach a high 
standard of self-control, should be the chief aim of dis- 
cipline. Such training will enable them, when they reach 
manhood or womanhood, to become useful, lovable, in- 
spiring, and righteous members of society. 

Where the teacher is fully equipped for her life work, 
she will by her prudence, patience, and perseverence, 
gradually overcome all obstacles which may present them- 
selves in the control of her class. Therefore she ought to 
strive to gain the love and esteem of her pupils and their 
parents, by being a living example of all that she demands 
of her class, and by an aptitude which ensures success. 
In order to accomplish this, vigilance and love of order 
must be her constant companions. 

Vigilance is one of the most essential duties of the 
Christian educator, and the teacher who possesses the 
ability to foresee and prevent offenses on the part of her 
pupils (overlooking occasional freaks of innocent mis- 
chief), has within her grasp a secret of success. 

It must ever be remembered that children are full of 
life, and brimming over with fun. This is a natural in- 
stinct of childhood, and everyone delights to see it. In 
fact, its absence is an unusual and undesirable condition 
of childhood. But while good in itself, it must not be 
allowed to go too far, nor must it be unbridled. Every 
teacher must decide for herself how far she can allow 
mischief to go, without its becoming dangerous. 

The first requisite which leads to the success of an 
educational method is the proper control; and since for- 
mation of character is the fundamental idea of all disci- 
pline, the teacher must know how to deal with the child’s 
faults and his individual characteristics. 

The pupil’s observation is very keen. As soon as he 
learns that the teacher is a real friend, he will love, honor, 
and respect her, and few are the cases in which a single 
glance of her eye will not suffice to ensure implicit obedi- 
ence. Her first aim, therefore, should be to familiarize 
the child with docility, for obedience of pupils is a funda- 
mental pre-requisite of teaching. 

Children want not only justice, but kindness. “Kind- 
ness begets wisdom, and wisdom begets good discipline” 
and love of order. This love of order is obtained when 
every pupil attends to his own work at the proper time, 
without unnecessary noise, and promptly and cheerfully 

















obeys the teacher. Order does not mean absolute still- 
ness, as the latter is painful, repressive and wholly need- 
less; but a degree of quietness to allow the work to go 
on without interruption, is desirable at all times. A cer- 
tain amount of noise indicates good work, and good order 
in the class room can not be defined as the absence of 
noise. 

This good order is counteracted by idleness which is 
a disturbing element to teacher and pupils. “A time for 
everything and everything in its own time,” is a very 
practical aphorism in school government, which, if ob- 
served, establishes a habit essential to success in the 
school room, and of vital importance throughout the 
child’s career. 

Sympathy is the: only channel by which the child’s 
heart can be reached. It is a part of the true teacher’s 
individual self, and is manifested by the love she bears 
her pupils, by the interest she displays in all they do, not 
only in the school room but also in their lives as far as 
her supervision exerts an influence. 

Since sympathy is a requirement on the part of the 
teacher we look for childlike confidence on the part of 
the pupil, and joyful attention to all the work of the 
school. We have all met the timid child that at first 
promised little results of our efforts until we gained his 
confidence, and sympathy was established between teacher 
and pupil. This confidence gives the teacher a knowledge 
of the child’s capabilities and an insight into his mental 
powers. 

It is the duty of true educators, to bring out the latent 
talents and to encourage the wavering heart. It is ever 
true that 

“Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
Let us go down to the depths of that soul, and bring up 
its gems; let us go into the seeming desert, and trans- 
plant the flowers to fields where their beauty may benefit 
and delight the world. 

We now come to the last resource in securing disci- 
pline—punishment. The teacher who can succeed with 
the least amount of punishment in her class, and still have 
a good class, does best, and is most commendable, for— 
“The minimum of punishment is the maximum of excel- 
lence.” Impress upon your mind the principle—‘Punish- 
ment is not the daily bread of children, but a bitter medi- 
cine, and only good medicine, when weak nature lacks the 
necessary strength of will.” Corporal punishment, -be it 
ever so light, ought never to be administered when the 
teacher is under pressure of excitement. 

I know, dear Sisters, that the provocations to anger 
and impatience are manifold, and that it would require a 
saint like the great Francis de Sales never to yield to 
ill-temper, but for the sake of the pupils, and no less for 
our own sake, when we feel the temper ruffled, we must 
guard the lips, lest a hasty word escape therefrom, ever 
mindful of the golden rule. 

Where a word chastiseth, 
Cast the rod away; — 
Where a look sufficeth, 
Have no word to say.” 
Attractiveness of the School Room. 

Although there are so many other topics bearing close 
relation to our present subject, which, for lack of time, 
may not be presented here, I cannot refrain from making 
a few brief remarks on the “Attractiveness of the School- 
room.” 

One of the principal aids in securing harmony, both 
physical and mental, for the teacher as well as the pupil, 
is a bright, cheerful and attractive classroom. Do the 
children come from pleasant homes? Then why expect 
them to be content in an unattractive study-room? Are 
their usual surroundings squalid and repulsive? Then 
make the schoolroom so bright and beautiful in compari- 
son, that in it they will love to linger. The thoughtful 


teacher realizes this, and she knows that this is one of the 
surest and most efficient means of interesting our dear 
boys and girls. 
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The primary advantage of this proposition is, that it 
is an aid in securing regular attendance, and in forming 
good habits. Also by it a taste for that which is beautiful 
and ennobling is secured, and appreciation of the beautiful 
is the major key of our sensibilities. It dominates every 
true impulse and emotion. It is the load-stone of the soul. 

Let us love the “Little Ones” entrusted to our care, for 
to us is given a most holy and important task—that of 
making the children confided to our charge grow in virtue 
and in flnowledge. While praying for all, let us especially 
remember the wayward lambs of the fold, recommending 
them to Jesus, the great “Friend of Children,” to Mary 
our Mother, and let us foster tender devotion to their 
unseen guides. Let us live in faith; let our watchword be 
good courage, fervent prayer, great conscientiousnéss. 
Thus we will ultimately bring about our hearts’ wish— 
a good Catholic school, the most necessary factor in a 
Catholic congregation. 


—— 
<> 


THE TEACHING OF BIBLE HISTORY. 


II. Paper in Series.—Essentials of Method. 
(By “Leslie Stanton,” a Religious Teacher.) 

A common misconception is that Bible history doesn’t 
need to be taught; and another is that, if there is question 
of teaching it, practically any old method will do. Sunday- 
school teachers especially seem prone to infer that because 
Almighty God inspired the men who wrote the Bible, He 
is likewise going to inspire all who study or teach it. 
The premises do not justify the conclusion. True it is 
that the Light Divine must guide the eye and the Love 
Divine inflame the heart that the deeper and eternal sig- 
nification of Holy Writ may reach the human soul; but 
in the classroom this aspect of the subject has no con- 
spicuous place. There, the main thing is that the children 
gain a knowledge of the facts of Biblical history—a,matter 
entirely in the natural order and an object to be attained 
by perfectly natural means. The teacher planteth and 
watereth; God giveth the increase. Hence the teacher of 
Bible history must approach his work with the conviction 
that, despite its frequent sacredness of theme, his subject 
is as much history as is Greek history or American his- 
tory, and that, to secure the best results in its teaching, 
he must follow an intelligent, comprehensive method. 

Just what that method will be in a specific case, every 
teacher must decide for himself. Inspectors may rage 
and superintendents devise vain things, but the universal 
method never has existed and never will exist outside its 
proper habitat, the theorizer’s mind. There are, however, 
certain essential elements which every good method should 
possess, and some of these we shall now indicate. 

Not Mere Stories. 

First of all, it must be borne well in mind that Bible 
history is not a collection of stories, but a well-knit 
organized history. The error of regarding the Old and 
New Testament narratives as a species of Arabian Nights’ 
entertainment is common enough to demand exposure. 
While we must not, as some teachers do, ignore or under- 
estimate the story-value of Bible history, we must not, on 
the other hand, regard the subject as a collection of 
stories, largely human and a little miraculous, but all very 
pretty, and more or less connected. The temptation so 
to regard Bible history is particularly strong when the 
teacher is engaged on the Old Testament. This error is 
best overcome by centering interest on the time element 
in the narrative or on the historical relation of the event 
under consideration to previous or subsequent related 
events. 





The Element of Time. 


Secondly, it is important rightly to emphasize the 
chronological element in the study of Bible history. By 
the chronological element we mean not so much the abso- 
lute time when events occur as the time of their occur- 
rence measured in relation to the time of other Biblical 
happenings. Bible chronology affords grounds for the 
marking of Biblical epochs, and Biblical epochs constitute 
the .first great divisions of the subject. To be explicit: 
From the fall of man to the call of Abraham was 2,000 
years; from the call of Abraham to the coming of Christ 
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was 2,000 years. Here we have the major epochs of Bible 
history, each susceptible of various subdivisions based, 
though not too exactly, on a chronological scale. 

We must not, however, over-estimate the importance 
of the chronological element, for, in Bible history, dates 
count for less than in any other branch of historical study 
unless, perhaps, in that dealings with the earlier peoples 
of the East. Its need is most pressing when events hap- 
pening at the same time but having little connection are 
the subject of study. An example will prove apposite. 
There are two ways of treating the history of the Jews 
after the revolt of the ten tribes. The chronological 
method is to trace the history of Juda and Israel side by 
side, jumping repeatedly from the land of promise to the 
land of the golden calves and back again, in order that 
the time element be preserved. This is the way the epoch 
is treated in that old-fashioned and almost extinct volume, 
Reeve’s “Bible History.” The other method is to follow 
up the kingdom of Israel from its foundation by Jeroboam 
to its destruction by Salmanazar (975-722 B. C.); then 
go back to the time of Roboam and proceed with the his- 
tory of the kingdom of Juda, making such cross-comments 
on the history of Israel that the pupils will gain a fairly 
adequate idea of the synchronous existence of the two 
kingdoms. This second method—the logical—is usually 
conceded the better of the two. The only danger to be 
shunned when employing it is to ignore entirely the ele- 
ment of time which would make of the Biblical study “a 
romance of the land of nowhere.” 

The Old Testament and the New. 

A third aim of every fruitful method of teaching Bible 
history is a demonstration of the relations existing be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New. An excellent 
means of securing this end is to study the Gospel narra- 
tives in connection with the types and prophecies of the 
Messiab. The correspondence of events in the life of 
Our Lord to happenings, persons and things in the Old 
Testament is really striking, and it makes a deep impres- 
sion on the youthful mind. Not less convincing are the 
numerous prophecies concerning the Messiah. The teacher 
desiring a well-classified table of the types and prophecies 
will find the synopses in the “Manual of Christian Doc- 
trine” (Course of Religious Instruction, Institute of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools) very comprehensive 
and convenient. The children should be shown how the 
Messianic promises, at first vague and indefinite, became, 
age after age, more and more precise, until they indicated 
in a manner unmistakable the genealogical characteristics 
of the “Expectation of Nations.” It is in connection with 
this phase of the subject—that is to say with the relations 
of the Old Testament to the New—that the most fruitful 
material for recapitulations is to be found. 

Persons and Events. 

A fourth aid in teaching Bible history is the compari- 
son of Biblical persons and events. Individuals of the 
same class—prophets, for example, or kings—might be 
compared with each other, and attention drawn either to 
the similarity or the contrast their lives afford. Thus 
might we find subjects for comparison in Elias and Eli- 
seus, King Josias and King Ezechias, the two centurions 
who begged Our Lord’s succor, and Saint Peter and Saint 
John. Biblical events may be similarly compared. The 
destruction of Samaria by Salmanasar and the dismantling 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchodonosor, and the journey in the 
desert of the Israelites under Moses and Aaron and that 
of Mary and Joseph serve as examples. I know a very 
successful teacher of Bible history who “drives home the 
facts” by having the pupils prepare answers to questions 
like these: How many times is the number 40 used in 
the Bible history? the number seven? How many times 
is Mount Horeb mentioned? the River Jordan? Such 
questions are invaluable in reviews. They are not, of 
course, an adequate test of the children’s knowledge, for 
in the teaching of Bible history other things are to be 
considered than “driving home the facts.” 

“The Finger of God.” 
The great and all-embracing aim of Bible history teach- 
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ing should be to reveal the workings of Divine Providence. 








An aim to be reached in the study of the history of any 
nation is to discover in what that nation differed from 


other people. Thus, the principles of comparative history 
lead us to discover that the great and vital difference be- 
tween the Greeks and the Romans was that the former 
illustrated in their national life a highly-developed culture 
of the esthetic sense, while the latter devoted themselves 
to war, conquest and government. Now, what is it that 
makes Bible history different from all other history? What 
is it that puts it on a higher plane of thought and makes 
it inspire not only our interest but our reverence? Mani- 
festly, the Spirit of God that of old breathed on the face 
of the deep and the mountains and hills arose. Verily, the 
finger of God is here. Bible history tells the story of the 
direct intervention of Divine Providence in the affairs of 
the world. It shows us, so to speak, God holding the 
nations of the earth in the hollow of His hand and guiding 
and directing and chastising His chosen people as seems 
best to Him. This overmastering idea the teacher of Bible 
history must seek to impress upon the class, taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to make it sink deeper and 
deeper into the children’s hearts. This is the great lesson 
to be learned from Bible history, the failing in which 
cannot be compensated for by knowledge of facts and 
dates. It is the idea of an ever-active, ever-ruling Provi- 
dence that, above all else, the study of Bible history 
should create and keep alive. 
——————————————— 

DAILY MASS FOR CHILDREN 

DURING THE LENTEN SEASON. 


(Explanation of Sacrifice and Method of Assisting Suitable 
to Different Ages.) 

In most localities it is the practice to have the parish 
school children attend Mass daily throughout Lent. In 
furtherance of this very laudable custom, teachers should 
take occasion at this time to explain, with due regard to 
the age and understanding of their pupils, the meaning of 
the Mass and the proper method of assisting at the Divine 
Sacrifice. To aid teachers in the presentation of this im- 
portant subject, we offer herewith some suggestions 
adapted from the very helpful manual of Rev. Ignaz 
Schuech, O. S. B. 

Xk %* * 

The holy sacrifice is the center of all acts of divine 
service. Hence the children must from the age of reason 
be introduced to the understanding and proper manner 
of attending this sacred function. The law of the Church 
obliges them to hear Mass on Sundays and holydays of 
obligation. Besides, it has become a custom to require 
the daily attendance of children at Mass, unless circum- 
stances render this very difficult or impossible. 

Children should be imbued with a great reverence for 
the house of God. Boys must be directed to bare their 
head in passing the church, and before entering it. All 
must enter and leave the church with becoming manner, 
take holy water reverently on both occasions, make the 
genuflections properly, kneel and stand devoutly, etc. They 
must frequently be instructed on the sinfulness of mis- 
behavior in church. 

Instructions as to the meaning of the Mass and proper 
prayers throughout should vary with the age and mental 
development of the child. Though very young children 
can have no distinct idea of the holy sacrifice, they possess 
some knowledge of God and His attributes (His omnipo- 
tence, omnipresence, holiness, goodness), and are able to 
form a general intention to think of God and honor God, 
to pay attention to that which is done at the altar, because 
such attention is pleasing to God. If they do this, if they 
make the sign of the Cross at the beginning of the Mass, 
and form the thought that they will now be very attentive 
to everything the priest does at the altar, because it is 
pleasing to Almighty God; if they upon becoming dis- 
tracted again recollect themselves, or are reminded, to 
look to the altar and thereby please God, who sees them, 
they satisfy the obligation of hearing Mass devoutly. Their 
action is no longer merely mechanical, but a pious act of 
the soul—a prayer; and they certainly satisfy the first 
method of hearing Mass. 




















To this effect, then, the catechist should impart a lively 
perception of that which is done at Mass, either by a 
simple, easy description, or, what is better, by means of 
pictures (in their prayer-books), and at the same time 
request them to give attention to this in church as to 
something very holy, because God so wills it and loves 
it. They should be told to give special attention when 
the server rings the bell. The chief parts of the Mass 
(Offertory, Consecration, and Communion) may already 
be explained briefly, and the children learn short formulas 
of prayer, which they recite for themselves or in common. 

Brief Explanation of the Mass.—Children of 8 and 9 
should be taught something at least of the meaning of this 
great mystery; they should be told of the greatness and 
sublimity of holy Mass, and of the necessity of endeavor- 
ing to attend it worthily out of love and gratitude to Jesus, 
who became Man and died for us, and gives us new evi- 
dence of His love in the holy sacrifice. No one should 
consider such explanation impossible or unprofitable with 
children, who have already learned the rudiments of faith 
from Bible history, and whose young, believing souls are 
rendered intelligent beyond their years by the interior 
operation of grace. 

These children, then, should be told in simple narrative 
form that Christ instituted the holy sacrifice in remem- 
brance, and that we must therefore remember Jesus and 
what He did for us. God created men to be eternally 
happy, if they obeyed His command. But they committed 
sin (Confiteor) and would have been condemned to hell, 
had not God had mercy on them (Kyrie) and sent His 
only begotten Son to make them worthy again of heaven. 
At the birth of Our Lord the angels sang (Gloria). Jesus 
prayed to His Heavenly Father for men (Collect), and 
instructed them what to do and believe (Gospel and 
Credo). He offered Himself for their sins (Offertory), 
and suffered scourging, crowning with thorns, etc., until 
finally He was crucified (Consecration). He rose again 
from the dead, instituted the Church and the holy sacra- 
ments, and after forty days ascended into heaven, blessing 
His disciples (Consecration—-Last Blessing). 

The same Jesus is present on the altar after Consecra- 
tion, true God and true Man, present with the same body, 
the same blood that He shed on the cross. We cannot 
see Him, but He has said it that He would be present as 
often as His priests would say the words of holy Conse- 
cration. When the priest therefore elevates the sacred 
host and the chalice, all must kneel down, bow their heads, 
and adore and love and thank Jesus. At Holy Commu- 
nion the server rings three times, and all must strike their 
breasts three times, and wish that Jesus would come into 
their hearts and make them pure and good. 

If children have been brought up to occupy their minds 
thus with the acts of the priest and to unite with him, or 
at least to attend to the meaning of Consecration and 
Communion, and to consider, implicitly at least, the acts 
of the priest as holy acts of religion, by which God is 
honored, they have acquired the second method of hearing 
Mass. By reciting at the same time with intelligence and 
devotion short prayers at some individual parts of the 
Mass they ascent to the more advanced, or highest method 
of attending Mass. 

Perfect Method of Attending Mass. 

This method consists in making pious meditations on 
the mysteries of the holy sacrifice, or on the divine attrib- 
utes in general, or on any of them in particular; or on the 
Passion of Our Lord, or any one or several parts of it; 
or in seeking at least to elevate the mind to God by vocal 
prayer. At the same time the attention should be directed 
to the chief parts of the Mass, especially to the Consecra- 
tion and the Communion. For though to hear Mass it is 
sufficient to unite one’s self in general with the priest, by 
making at the beginning of Mass implicitly or explicitly 
the intention to offer up the holy sacrifice through the 
hands of the priest—even if the subsequent prayers stand 
in no closer connection with the holy sacrifice—it is more 
perfect to unite with the acts of the priest in particular, 
and to follow in prayer the course of the Mass. The 


catechist should therefore direct the children to follow this 
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method by telling them in particular what prayers they 
should say at various parts of the Mass. 

Example.—At the Confiteor, contrition and a resolution 
to amend this or that fault; at the Kyrie, to pray for the 
grace to lead a good Christian life; at the Gospel and 
Credo, the Creed and a prayer to preserve holy faith unto 
the end; at the Offertory, to offer up their actions, their 
body and soul, their whole life to God, with a prayer never 
to fall into a mortal sin. From the Offertory to the Con- 
secration to say various prayers for themselves, their par- 
ents, brothers, and sisters, for the Holy Father, the Bishop 
and priests, for all those present, and for all Christians; 
at the Consecration, short aspirations. After Consecration, 
acts of faith, hope, and charity, together with a prayer for 
the departed; at Holy Communion a formula for spiritual 
Communion; after Communion, prayers to pass the day 
in good works and without sin. Various booklets with 
Mass-prayers for children have been published. They are 
invaluable in assisting children to attend Mass properly. 
They are adapted to be said in common by the children, 
with some prayers to be said by one or several children. 
The catechist should exercise great judgment in selecting 
the best formulas and appointing those children to lead 
who have a loud and ciear voice, and a devout manner of 
recitation. He should at various times explain these pray- 
ers so as to bring home their meaning fully and effectually 
to the children. 





MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 
AND CATHOLIC EDUCATION. 
(By Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph. D., Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C.) 

As regards the means and the methods of religious 
education, the Church claims that they must be adapted 
to the needs of the human mind, and must therefore be 
is harmony with the established principles of psychology. 

Our present purpose is to select the more essential of 
these principles and to show that they find their appli- 
cation in our Catholic system. 

A leading characteristic of modern psychology is the 
importance it attaches to the sensory processes of mind. 
We are no longer satisfied with the general statement 
that all knowledge takes its rise in sensation; nor even 
with the accurate description of the various sensory func- 
tions. By means of careful experiment, we have discov- 
ered the laws which govern these functions and the part 
which they play in the higher mental activities. The 
more we search into the nature of sensation, the more 
are we convinced that th@ entire life of the mind—intel- 
lectual, emotional, and volitional—is closely bound up 
with the elementary processes that take place in the 
organs of sense. 

In the earlier years, the role of sensation is especially 
conspicuous. With its intellect and will scarcely awakened, 
the child is literally a “bundle of sensations.” With its 
brain yet plastic, it is receiving impressions and storing 
up images that will persist during life. The whole future 
of the mind is largely determined by what is seen and 
heard in this period. The attitude of the boy or girl 
toward things spiritual depends to a great extent upon 
the training that is given to eye and ear. If we hold that 
reason must govern conduct, and that will is the keystone 
of character, we should not forget that both reason and 
will are aroused and directed by perception, by the com- 
merce of the mind with the external, material world. And 
in the same way are called: forth those affective states— 
feeling and emotion and the beginnings of passion—which 
tend to become, and often do become, the mainsprings 
of action. 

Clearly, then, it is of the utmost consequence that the 
development of the sensory activities should take place 
in such a way as to safeguard the moral nature of the 
child. As far as possible, those impressions should be 
multiplied which fill the mind with images of things high 
and pure and beautiful. As far as possible, also, whatever 
contains the germ of corruption, whatever leaves upon the 
brain an impression that will fester and become a moral 
taint, must be kept beyond the reach of the growing sense. 
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The need of such caution is the more urgent when 
we remember that one great purpose of modern -teaching 
is to build up the power of observation. The training of 
the senses, we are told, must not be left to chance; it 
must follow psychological methods. Vision must be sharp- 
ened to detect the slightest variations in color and form. 
Hearing must be quickened to catch the faintest of sounds 
and the barely perceptible changes in tone. And so of all 
the senses; they are to be educated just as far as the 
structure and normal function of the organs will permit. 

This undoubtedly is the correct view; and, so far as 
it is realized in our educational practice, its results must 
certainly "be beneficial. Keener perception means richer 
imagination, wider range of ideas, finer analytical think- 
ing, and, above all, the ability to appreciate the marvels 
of nature in delicate structure and subtle, scarce notice- 
able, function. 

But it also means that the avenues of the mind are 
thrown open, with greater freedom of access, to a thou- 
sand impressions which may quicken or deaden the moral 
perception, may lift up the will to the highest plane of 
endeavor, or cast it down to the level of emotion and 
impulse. If, therefore, we insist on the training of the 
senses, we must further insist that the impressions they 
receive shall be of the right sort. If we provide the 
mind with better instruments of perception, we must see 
to it that these instruments are rightly employed. And if, 
with its heightened powers of observation, the child gets 
a closer view of nature in the physical world, it should 
also be inspired with a deeper regard for the spiritual 
nature that is growing up within itself. 

Now this is precisely what the Church has all along 
endeavored to do. Whatever philosophers and psychol- 
ogists may have taught regarding the value of sense- 
perception, the Church has always recognized the im- 
portance of these processes for the development of intel- 
lectual and moral activity. We have only to look at her 
liturgy. What more forcible appeal could be made to the 
senses than that which she makes in her ceremonial, in the 
administration of the Sacraments, in the adornment of her 
temples, in every prescription of her ritual? Light and 
color, movement and harmony, stately forms and graceful 
lines are all combined to impress the eye and ear of him 
who worships in her sanctuary. The art of the builder, 
the painter, the sculptor, and the musician is pressed into 
the service of religion. And religion itself—as doctrine, 
as historical fact, and as moral precept—is brought home 
to the mind through the portals of sense. 

The Church, indeed, has oftén been accused of excess 
in this respect. Her outer forms are criticised as “sensu- 
ous,” “external,” “realistic,” lacking in spiritual force, and 
setting appearances in the place of substance. Much is 
said of the “pageantry of her worship” and the “pomp of 
her ritual.” And even when her services are described as 
solemn or beautiful, the insinuation too often is that she 
makes no attempt to reach mind and heart, to stir up those 
deeper activities of the soul which are needful for conduct 
and life. 

Let us suppose for a moment that this criticism is just; 
let us suppose that the Church really aims at nothing 
more than the stimulation of sense and the pleasurable 
feelings which thence result. It would still be true that 
she is doing important educational work. She would be 
cultivating and refining, imparting the power to discrim- 
inate what is fair from what is coarse, developing the 
appreciation of beauty, arousing the artistic sense. In a 
word, she would be laying the foundation of that aesthetic 
culture which means so much for the growth of all the 
faculties. 

As a matter of fact, however, the purpose of the 
Church is far higher. If she strives to impress the outer 
sense, it is because she would make sense the bearer of 
meaning to spirit. It is because she would enlighten the 
mind and enable it to discern through the visible forms 
of. her ritual the invisible things of God. Everywhere 
in her worship she greets us with symbols, with sacra- 
mental forms, with outward signs of inward grace. 

What these are, and what their meanings, the instructed 
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fully understand. Every Catholic has learned to read in 
the externals of the Church those lessons which are be- 
yond the grasp of sense,—lessons of faith and reverence 
and love. He has learned to interpret the symbols, so 
that while these affect his senses, their deeper significance 
fills his thoughts. 

But our present concern is to discover the psycholog- 
ical import of symbolism. Is this practice of the Church 
purely arbitrary, or is it in keeping with the laws of the 
mind? 

We know that each sensory impression leaves its trace 
upon the brain. We know further that every idea is in 
some way connected with a cerebral process. And when 
a certain idea has been linked in our experience with a 
certain sensory impression, the recurrence of that im- 
pression involves the revival of that idea. 

Now this principle of association, on which modern 
psychology lays so much stress, is just what explains all 
symbolism. Once we have been taught that what we see 
has a definite meaning—that it represents something be- 
yond the material thing before us—the sight of that object 
tends to recall that other object for which it stands. Once 


we have learned that our country’s flag means more than 
a combination of colors—that it is a symbol—the sight 
of those colors brings to mind thoughts of a higher order. 
And when we have heard the story of the Cross, a single 
glance at that sacred symbol recalls to consciousness the 
mystery of our redemption. 

(To be continued next month.) 





MONTH OF ST. JOSEPH. 
A Talk to the Class and Daily Prayer. 
(By Rev. J. T. Roche, Fairbury, Neb.) 

From his earliest youth, St. Joseph was a model of 
sanctity and holiness. The one purpose of his life, fol- 
lowing the strong impulse of the grace within him, was 
to know God and love Him. “Thou shalt love the Lord, 
thy God, with thy whole heart and thy whole soul,” said 
the first and greatest prophet of his race. The heart of 
St. Joseph was a well-spring of love, and that love found 
its expression in the exercise of all the virtues of his 
state. Meekness, mildness, charity, patience, benignity, 
and all the fruits and adornments of charity were found 
in him in the fulness of perfection. 

Let us pay our homages of love and veneration to the 
life of fidelity that merited so glorious a reward. Let us 
felicitate him on the blessed privilege of being deemed 
worthy of becoming the spouse of Mary and the guardian 
of Jesus. Let us unite in honoring him, whom God has 
so much honored, and let us join in spirit with all fervent 
souls who this day commence the same holy exercises. 

Boys, here is a model upon which to form your youth; 
here is one who sympathizes with you in all your temp- 
tations. Here is a powerful advocate with Christ, who 
will obtain for you the graces of which you stand in need. 

Girls, here is one who was deemed worthy to be made 
the guardian of the purity of Mary. Fear not, but put 
your purity under his protection. He will guard you, and 
guide and keep your hearts undefiled in the midst of a 
sinful and sensual world. 

You have precious graces at hand that will enable you 
to sanctify your youth. You have the means of grace— 
prayer and the holy sacraments. Have recourse to these 
and be faithful to the graces they impart, as St. Joseph 
was to the graces he received from God. 

Beg St. Joseph to give you a love for the Sacraments 
of Penance and Holy Eucharist. 

Daily Prayer for the Month. 

Remember, O most pure spouse of the ever Blessed 
Virgin Mary, my sweet protector, St. Joseph, that no one 
ever had recourse .to thy protection or implored thy aid, 
without obtaining relief. Confiding, therefore, in thy good- 
ness, I come before thee and humbly supplicate thee. O 
despise not my petitions, Foster-father of the Redeemer, 
but graciously hear and receive them. Amen. 

Pray for Christian youth. ; 

Our Father—Hail Mary—Glory be to the Father. 

St. Joseph, model of Christian youth, pray for us. 
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THE CATHOLIC 


ON THE TEACHING OF READING AND 
LANGUAGE IN THE GRADES 


Miss N. Cropsey, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Ind. 


(From a paper read at the N. E. A.) 


Indianapolis, 


The degree to which reading can be taught to the in- 
dividual seems to be a matter of confusiun in the minds 


of whole communities. We forget that one can read 
only acording to one’s capacity and knowledge, and 
that all our’ experiences and acquirements are the 
meastire of our power to read. It is not possible to teach 
the language arts, even their most elementary form, un- 
related to anything else, and the proper teaching of these 
subjects yields so great a return in discipline and know- 
ledge, because they require knowledge and experience 
as their ground for use. The school must provide this 
opportunity to gain knowledge and experience in order 
to give occasion for language. 

What does the ability to read literature, geography, 
and history imply? Some first-hand knowledge. some 
experience, and the exercise of imagination and judg- 
ment. The shortest road to the ability to read these sub- 
jects is their careful study under the leadership of a 
capable teacher. As a rule we find that people who have 
lad no early training in history read this subject as often 
and with about as much interest as they read aigebra 
The history stories read and told in the primary and 
elementary schools are a preparation for the more ex- 
tended and more closely organized study of the subject. 
We appreciate this preparation when we see the result 
in the quality of the books called for at the public library; 
the same may be said of the reading of literature. The 
effort to teach geography and history with some mean- 
ing, and to teach children to read the best literature, 
has led to the conclusion that a great many new subjects 
have been added to the curiculum. 

We may test the law of the mind, that the geting of 
knowledge is a process of recognition (and this applies 
to the gaining of knowledge by means of reading), by 
asking ourselves to what degree we can read Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution,” or a technical treatise on the 
theory of electricity and its application to the various 
kinds of motors. We must take something to a subject 
in order to get something from it. 

I believe that nearly all children, even those of very 
siow development, under our present improved methods 
of instruction and the better methods that are to come, 
can be taught to read simple elementary reading and to 
write and spell a simple vocabulary. I state the gain 
made in reading in very moderate terms, when I say that 
there has been a gain of a year or more to the child 
within the last fifteen or twenty years. Children nine 
years of age now read as well as children of ten or eleven 
twenty years ago. 

The demand that all be taught to read to an equal 
degree of insight and knowledge, or even an equal de- 
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gree of mechanical accuracy, can never be fulfilled by any 
school under any system of training. 

But the school should undertake to teach children 
to read and to write up to their capacity. More than 
half the time, perhaps three-fourths of the time, should 
be given to the language arts, up to the fourth year in 
school. Emphasis should be placed upon the language 
arts and upon manual expression, with a Jarge element 
of imitation and memory in method. The school day 
should be of reasonable length with provision for free 
out-door play. 

The number of minutes upon the daily program of 
recitation is not the only factor, however, to be con- 
sidered in teaching reading, and spelling, and language 
expression. The individuality of the child to be in- 
structed and his physical health are fundamental con- 
ditions to be taken into the problem. 

Setting free the child’s power, thru hand expression, 
physical training, and free play has increased his capacity 
for learning to read. The demand on the part of the 
school for such forms of expression as manual training 
and drawing shows an advance in the appreciation of in- 
dividuality. 

There is danger in a democracy, that the demand be 
made of the schools that the same attainments be 
secured to all who have an equal opportunity for in- 
struction, and in the same length of time. 

There are children to whom the language arts are so 
difficult that they will leave school and work at the 
hardest and most disagreeable manual employment 
rather than try to master the arts of reading upon its 
most elementary plane. The mind cannot make the 
adjustment to what requires so complex and intense a 
mental process. 

Most of these pupils can be taught to read by the in- 
sight, skill, and patience of tiie expert teacher, but not 
in the same length of time thar is required to teach 
children who have a special aptitude for learning written 
and printed forms. The teaching of language, oral and 
written, should not be postponed with these pupils, and 
they should not be abandoned by the school. There 


‘should be a large element of manual and motor expres- 


sion, and definite manual training, which is mental train- 
ing also, and which may form a gradual approach to- 
ward what must be the closer mental adjustment required 
in learning to read. The child who has learned to read 
and to spell the words of a First Reader, and to write 
his name with a fair degree of legibility, has a vast 
advantage in his equipment for life as compared with 
those who are without such knowledge, elementary as 
it seems. 

The demand upon the part of the public that these 
pupils all be taught to write a letter, perfect in form, 
well-balanced and sensible, and to fit any occasion, will 
probably not be soon fulfilleed. This means some 
maturity, and the ability to distinguish the important 
from the unimportant. 


BLACKBOARD READING AND 
BUSY WORK 


LaurA R. SMITH. 


Lesson 1 
. March has come. 
. How the wind blows! 
. See the windmill turn! 
. See the clothes blow! 
. Watch the weather-vane. 
. The weather-vane points east. 
. There is an east wind. 
. It is going to storm. 
. This is a weather-vane. 
. It tells how the winds blows. 
. It may point north or south. 
. It may point east or west. 
. I will make a weather-vane. 
. I will make a windmill. 


Are there any weather-vanes in your town? Where 











are they? What shape are they? How do they point 
on a clear day? A cloudy day? Are weather-vanes 
useful? Write a list of things that the wind does. 
Read: 
There are a great many weather-vanes in England. 





They are placed on churches, on town halls, on barns, 
and are sometimes seen in gardens. 

These weather-vanes have different figures on them. 
There is one carved out of wood, shaped like a bottle, 
which is stuck on the bough of a tree. 

There is one made of wood, shaped like a hatchet. 
Other figures are used on weather-vanes, such as a figure 
of a horse, a pig, a chicken, etc. 

At Sandgate, England, there is a weather-vane with a 
horse and jockey on the flagstaff. 

One of the finest weather-vanes in England is at Roch- 
ester. It is on the town hall on top of a bell-tower. 
This weather-vane is made to represent a ship. The ship 
measures over six feet from bottom to top. It revolves 
easily. It is made out of metal and is perfect in every 
respect. 

Make windmills and weather-vanes. 
and write stories about them. 

Read “The Foolish Weather-Vane” from “Language 
Thru: Literature and Art,” Rand, McNally & Co. Have 
the children reproduce the story orally and in writing. 


: 


Draw pictures 


1. See the buds swelling! 
2. Look on the lilac bush! 
3. Look on the maple trees! 
4. See the pussy willows! 


5. The pussy willows wear 
hoods. 

6. They have silver hair. 

7. I will put them in water. 

8. Pussy willow comes in 
spring. 

9. Soon the birds will come 
back. 

10. I will watch for the first 
robin. 

Copy. 


One day a little girl broke off 
a twig from the lilac bush in 
March. She put the twig in water 
and watched it every day. 

Soon the buds began to grow 
large, then tiny green leaves came 
out. and at last the flowers came. 

The little girl had lilacs bloom- 
ing indoors while there was snow 
on the ground. She broke off 
one spray of flowers and took it 
to a sick friend. 

Place twigs from different trees 
in water; bring them to school. 
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Try the same thing at home. 

Plant corn, peas, beans, etc., in cigar boxes; note their 
growth; bring the little plants to school for a drawing 
lesson. Have a tree drawn on a chart or cut and pasted 
on a cchart. Notice the return of the birds. The first 
child that sees a robin may cut one from red paper and 
paste on the chart. Keep on in this way until many birds 
are seen. Have one lesson a week on birds, or talk about 
them in general exercises. 

Learn bird songs from “Songs in Season.” Draw 
pussy willows in an oblong and in a circle. In the first 
picture fill the pussy willows with ink, leaving a white 
background; in the second case make a black background, 
leaving the pussy willows. white. Notice the difference. 
Suggest headings for. March calendar, as windmill, 
clothes blowing on a line, March hares, pussy willows. 
etc. Draw a border of pussy willows; draw them in a 
jar or vase. Make a booklet of number work or writing. 
Decorate the cover with pussy willows; letter on the out- 
side: 

Pussy grows beside the brook, 
And I’m sure if you will look 
You will see her coat of fur, 
Tho this pussy does not purr. 


Lesson 3 


1. Spring has come! 

2. Look at the maple trees! 
3. The sap is running. 
4 
5 





. We must tap the trees. 
. We want the sap to run. 


6. We will make maple 
syrup. 
7. We will make maple 
sugar. 


8. The nights are frosty. 

9. The sap will run fast. 

10. We have hard and soft 
maple trees. 

Read: 

One day I went to visit 
grandpa in the spring. He 
has a grove of maple trees. All the trees had been tapped 
and the sap was running. I helped gather the sap. 

Grandpa had a large bucket. We took the small 
buckets from the trees and emptied them into the large 
bucket. Soon the large bucket was full, then we took 
it into the house and emptied it into an iron kettle. 
Then the sap boiled for hours. 

The sap boiled until there was very little in the kettle; 
then it tasted good and sweet. 

We had maple syrup on our cakes next day. What fun 
it is to gather the sap! Grandpa had so many trees that 
he did not have buckets enough to hang on them all. I 
made some buckets from baking-powder cans and put 
in wire for the handles. These did not hold much sap 
and had to be emptied often. 

What parts of trees are useful? What is the bark used 
for? Write the names and draw pictures of all the trees 
you know. What trees are green all the year? 

Draw pictures and make a study of the people of other 
nations, as the people of Holland, of Japan, etc. Read 
and illustrate many stories. 

















SPRING 


The summer’s in her ark, and this sunny pinioned day 

Is commissioned to remark whether winter holds her 
sway; 

Go back, thou dove of peace, with myrtle on thy wing, 

Say that floods and tempests cease, and the world is 
ripe for spring. 

Thou hast fanned the sleeping earth till her dreams are 
all of flowers, 

And the waters look in mirth for their overhanging 
bowers; 

The forest seems to listen for the rustle of its leaves, 

And the very skies to glisten in the hope of summer eves. 

—Selected. 
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SOME QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS 
WitiiaM M. Girrin, Frances E. Willard School, Chicago. 


“Do you require children to give the reason why like 
signs give plus and unlike signs give minus in alge- 
braic multiplication? If so, will you explain your 
method?” 

“Yes,” to both questions. In mathematics what is a 
multiplier? The factor which tells how many of the 
multiplicand are to be taken. The difference between 
arithmetical and algebraic multiplication is not in the 
use of the multiplier, then, as in each it tells how many 
of the multiplicand are to be taken. When we find a 
product we do so for a purpose. In arithmetic the prob- 
lem tells what is to be done with it, while in algebra 
the sign of the multiplier tells what is to be done with it. 

For example: John had $275 in the bank and he gave 
5 checks for $25 each; how much money will he have 
left in the bank? Here the problem by its reading tells 
the pupil that he must find how many dollars were 
checked out and that then he must subtract this amount 
from the $275. (Now, pedantic friend, don’t be hyper- 
critical.) Next let us look at an “example” in algebraic 
multiplication. (See A.) The multiplier tells 
that there are to be five +25x taken, which 
will give us +125x. The product must have 
the same name as the multiplicand, always. 
But see, the sign of the multiplier tells us 
that this product must be subtracted from 
something. It then becomes a subtrahend. 
(B) We have learned that the shortest, best way 
+25x to subtract in algebra is to change the sign 
—5 of the subtrahend and add it to the minuend. 
This we do as shown in B and get for our 
final answer —125x. The minuend in this 
case not being expressed, we simply let it re- 
main —125x. We might have said: A man had y dollars 
in the bank. On each day for five days he checked out 
25x dollars. How would it affect his bank account? 
The +125x dollars (see A) are to be sub- 
tracted from the y dollars. This we do as 
shown in C and get for our answer y—125x 
The +125x becomes —125x just the same as 
was shown in B. 

Next multiply —25x by +5. 5 times —25x 
= —125x. The sign of the multiplier tells 
us that the product is to be added to something. In 
addition we do not change signs, hence our answer re- 
mains —125x. 

Next multiply —25x by —5. 5 times —25x = —125x. 
The sign of the multiplier tells us we are to subtract; 
the product, —125x, then, becomes a subtrahend, so we 
will change its sign and add. Our answer becomes 
+125x. 

Next +5 times +25x = +125x. The product is 
+125x, and is to be added, hence it remains +125x. 

(D) (E) (F) (G) 
+25x —25x —25x +25x 
ts +5 =e +5 


(A) 
+25x 
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+125x 


—125x 


(C) 


y 
—125x 


y—125x 











—125x —125x +125x +125x 
By inspecting examples D, E, F, G we see that when 
the multiplier and multiplicand have like signs the sign 
of the product is + and when the signs of the multiplier 
and multiplicand are unlike the sign of the product is 
—; hence we say for short: In algebraic multiplication 
like signs give + and unlike signs give —. 
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“Would you teach algebra in the grammar grades?” 
Yes, simple constructive geometry in the seventh grade 
and algebra in the eighth grade. About ten weeks of 
the former and twenty weeks of the latter. (Pardon 
me, ‘but as to geometry see Arithmetic for Grammar 
Grades by the writer.) 

Now please notice what I say next. I do not think 
it wise to teach high school algebra to grammar school 
children. Just what do I mean by that? Well, I do 
not think it best to say anything to grammar school 
pupils about any power greater than the third. To ask 
a child to multiply x*+3y*—5z*> by x‘+y*—z’ is to ask 
him to juggle with symbols which will do him just 
about as much good as to have him jingle with cymbals. 

For the first ten weeks I do not think it wise to give 
him an exercise in algebra that he can not do in arith- 
metic. The principles of arithmetic may be more firmly 
fixed by the use of literal symbols; i. e., [ would teach 
them how to find the area of the walls of a room, of 
triangles, of trapezoids, circles, etc., whuse dimensions 
are expressed with letters, and then would present con- 
ditions for them to see that nothing new has been re- 
quired of them. They have simply been asked to express 
an old thought in a new language. Illustration: Draw 

xt+K4+G on the blackboard a square 
as shown in Fig. H. Call 
it, as shown, x + y + z 
long and wide. Have them 
find its area when they ob- 
tain the following: x? + 
2xy + 2xz + 2yz + y® + 
z*. Then say to them: If 
this is the area we can show 
it to be true, just as we can 
divide a six-inch square into 
36 square inches to show 
its area is 6 times 6 sq. in. 
or 36 sq. in. To do this 
we will take a portion of 
the side and call it x, then 
another portion and call it 
y, and of course what re- 
mains must be z. This we 
did in Fig. K. By inspec- 
tion we find the rectangle 
x by x = x’*; then there 
are the two rectangles x 
by y, each of whose area is 
xy, thus giving us 2kxy. 
There are two each x by 
Gag K z, two y by z, one y by y 
G and one z by z. So we find 
our x” + 2xy + 2xz + 2yz + y*? + z* Other lengths 
than those given to the letters in the cut may now be 
given and the figure divided a second time, showing 
that any length may be given. 

Dividing polynomials containing six or eight terms by 
a trinomial is not for grammar grades. “Do them?” 
Of course they can do them. I did not say they could 
not but that they should not. There is nothing in it for 
them. Nor should much be done with factoring and 
fractions. Trying to do this abstract work in the grades 
is what gives the subject a black eye every now and 
then. I admit that there are teachers who can do it all 
right, but the course of study should fit the average 
teacher. 

Teach nothing by rote. If I had an apple for every 
one who has “taken algebra” and who can not do the fol- 
lowing I might stop teaching and go into the apple busi- 
ness: Find the value of x when 3x + 8 =x + 28, What 
is the first thing to do? Transpose. Transpose what? 
8 from the first member to the second member and x 
from the second member to the first. member. How 
can you do this? By changing their sign. On what 
— is this operation based? (This the apple ques- 
tion. 












































Why not teach the truth even in the high school? 

See equations (a) and (b), 
(a) 5=5 (c) 8=8 also (c) and (d). What was 
(b) 7=7 (d) 9=9 done to equation (a) to get 


equation (b)? 2 were added 
to each member of a to get b. Was the equality de- 
stroyed? No. What was done to equation c to get d? 
One was added to each member of c to get d. Add 7 
to each member of a and what equation do’you get? 
12 = 12, etc. What have we learned is true? Adding 
the same amount to each member of an equation does 
not destroy its equality. 

In the equation 3x + 8 =x + 28 what must be added 
to 8 to destroy it? —8 must be added. But if we add 
—§s to the first member we must also do what to the 
second member? We must add —8 to it. What may we 
add to each member of the equation to destroy x in 
the second member? —x. After adding —8 and —x 
to each member of the equation what do we have left? 
2x = 20. Then x = what? x = 10. 

What shall we do to 
equation 1? (See L.) 
Add a ~—3 and a -tex 
to each member. This 


(L) 
(1) 4x + 3 + 3x = 15 —2x 
(2) 4x + 2x + 2x = 15—3 


(3) 8x.= 12 gives us for our second 
(4)x=14% equation 4x + 2x + 2x 
= 15 — 3. Simplifying 

the second equation, we get for our third 8x = 12. If 


8x = 12x = &% of 12 = 1% for our fourth equation. 

In the following: 2x + 3—4+ 5x =x — 3x + 18 let 
them say we add —3 +4 —x + 3x to each member in- 
stead of saying transpose, etc. 





TYPES OF WORK FOR SECOND YEAR 
CLASSES IN ARITHMETIC 


Special work in the second year may be made more 
effective on account of the greater amount of fact matter. 
Besides the elementary sums and differences the pupils 
are learning the elementary products. They also have 
acquired some facility in making figures, paper folding, 
drawing, and so on. 

1. A second year class applied their number work to 
some things which they saw in the schoolroom. 

a. They counted the windowpanes in each sash, the 
sashes in each window, and the windows in the room. 
From this they found the number of panes of glass in 
the windows of their room. 

b. They counted the jets on each chandelier and the 
chandehers in the room, They found the number of jets 
in their room and in the eight rooms of their school 
building. 

They observed the gas fixtures and electric fixtures at 
home and reported that some had two lights, some three, 
and some four. From these facts many more problems 
were made and solved. 

ec. They counted the trays of paint in their water- 
color boxes and found the number of trays used by each 
row of pupils and by the whole class. They also found 
the total cost of their outfits. 

2. Children may also observe things out of school hours 
and report the data for problems. For example, each 
pupil may report the number of robins seen by him during 
the first week of spring, or the number of moths caught 
in one week of June. —Lambert T. Jackson. 





PUSSY WILLOW 


I heard it whispered in the air, 
Pussy Willow, Pussy Willow, 

That flowers would blossom everywhere, 
Pussy Willow, Pussy Willow. 

Pussy said if you would look 

Down beside the sheltered brook, 

Sweet spring flowers you would see 

Underneath the old oak tree. 
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Schoolroom Helps 








THE BOOKRACK 


Stock, 54x%-in. oak or basswood. 

The two ends of the bookrack are to be made of %-in. 
stock, while the bottom is to be made of %4-in. stock. 

Have the pupil choose a design, but keep him to a 
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simple outline such as suggested by drawing. 

In cutting out ends use a compass saw. After this 
operation scrape with a steel scraper or piece of glass, 
which will give it a smooth surface. After this is done 
sandpaper all surfaces so as to remove all plane marks, 


then join together by use of a joint as shown in drawing, 
or use hinges instead of the joint. 

If oak is used use a paste filler mixed with burnt um- 
ber. Then polish with wax or use a mahogany or oak 
stain on the basswood and polish with wax.—Teacher. 


SECOND GRADE SIGHT READING 


It is not an easy task for an adult to read well at sight. 
Would you enjoy reading the President’s message, at 
sight, before a company of literary people, and agree to 
give correct pronunciation of all the words and_ the 
correct interpretation of the thought by using the exact 
tone, emphasis, grouping, inflection, etc., that President 
Roosevelt intended? It ought not to be more difficult 
for us than for a child to read from a second reader, and 
still some teachers wonder why their pupils cannot read 


well at sight. 

Sight reading should contain no new words, and should 
be easier than the regular reader. Use advanced First 
Reader for sight reading in the second grade. Cut up 
stories from old first readers, paste them on cards and 
pass these cards to the pupils. If you have access to a 
typewriter, compose stories and print them on this, using 
vocabulary of readers the children have used.—Bulletin. 


ENJOY YOUR WORK 


Busy lives, like running water, are generally pure. 
Nothing will do more to improve the looks than sun- 
shine in the heart. Endeavor to keep your life in the 
sunshine—the shadows will catch it soon enough. A 
child’s mind is often much like a piece of white paper 
upon which anything may be written. Don’t blot it. 
Those who have the “best times” when they are young 
begin the soonest to nurse their rheumatism. Happy 
is he who learned this one thing—to do the plain duty 


of the moment quickly and cheerfully, whatever it may 
be. If you want knowledge you must toil for it; if you 
want food you must toil for it; and if pleasure, you must 
toil for it. Toil is the law. Pleasure comes thru toil 
and not by self-indulgence and indolence. When one 
gets to love work his life should be happy and useful. 
Therefore learn to enjoy your work. “Triumph and toil 
are twins.”—Pennsylvania School Journal. 
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GAMES FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


In the McMynn school of Racine, Wis., Principal E. 
S. Martin has devised games suitable for his grades 
which are played either in the rooms or in the audito- 
rium. He has planned most of them for the auditorium, 
as it gives the children an opportunity to march to the 
auditorium and leaves the room long enough so that 
the air may be purified. Ten minutes either in the fore- 
noon or afternoon is taken for games and five minutes 
of the other session for calisthenics. This takes the place 
of a recess, as the school is so located that no grounds 
are accessible for outdoor play and it seems to be more 
than acceptable to parents and pupils. It is doubtful if 
they would consider a change to the recess period again. 


Physical Exercises 


In the McMynn school the pupils of the lower grades 
take physical exercises in the lower halls, the pupils of 
two rooms exercising at once. One teacher plays the 
piano, the other has charge of the exercise. These ex- 
ercises cause no apparent disturbance to the other classes, 
altho the classrooms have glass in all the doors. Games 
are played in the rooms also. The teachers make no 
claim as originators of these games. The ideas are 
gathered from educational magazines and from physical 
diréctors in cities where they have been kind enough to 
favor them with outlines of their work. Toledo, Ohio, 
and Washington, D. C., outlines are considered espe- 
cially helpful. The games and exercises have been modi- 
fied to fit the needs of the McMynn school. 


Guard the Tower 


The pupils form a circle. In the center are placed three 


pieces of bamboo fishpole about four feet long, tied at 
the top and spread out at the bottom. This is the 


tower, which one pupil is chosen to guard. A baskethall 
is used by those forming the circle to try to knock the 
sticks (tower) down. The ball must not be thrown 
higher than the shoulder and the pupil who succeeds in 
knocking the sticks down becomes guard in place of the 
one who has been guard and the guard takes his place 
in the circle. 


Jack Be Nimble 


(A game for primary pupils, to be played in their 
classroom.) 

The children are arranged in rows with an even num- 
ber in each row. Place a candle in the aisle for each 
row. All the children in the first row come out and 
jump over the candle, while those in their seats repeat: 


“Jack be nimble, 
Jack be quick, 
Jack jump over the candlestick,” 


clapping their hands while repeating. If all jump over 
the candle without touching it the children repeat, while 
clapping hands: 


“Jack jumped high 
And Jack jumped strong; 
The candle stood and burned there long.” 
If any one does not jump over it the children repeat: 
“Jack kicked the candle 
And put it out; 
Jack in the dark 
Was left to pout.” 
Continue this with all the rows. 


Arch Ball 


Have the pupils form two lines as if marching two 
abreast, with about six feet between columns and pupils 
one to two steps. apart. 
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Take two kindergarten balls and let the two front 
pupils take the balls. They toss the ball overhead to 
the next pupil back. No pupil can be skipped. When the 
last pupil in the line gets the ball he runs to the head of 
the line and begins again. The line succeeding in re- 
versing the order of its members first wins. 


Bean Bags 


In the room two bean bags are used as follows: One 
is placed on the two front seats farthest apart. The pu- 
pils sit facing the side of the room. The bags are passed 
down one aisle and up another until each goes one-half 
the way and then returned. The half succeeding in fin- 
ishing first wins. 


The Squirrel Game 


A child is sent out of the room. He is the squirrel. 
Another child places a nut in some part of the room in 
plain sight. The squirrel comes in and is guided in 
his hunt by the singing of the other children, who sing 
louder the nearer he gets to the object. 


Sense-Training Games for Little Folks 


One child goes to the board and covers his eyes. 
Then some one at the seats says, “Good afternoon, 
James.” If James knows the voice he says, “Good after- 
noon, Mary,” and Mary takes his place. (Or James may 
keep on guessing until he comes to one he can not guess.) 
If James does not know the voice he says, “Good after- 
noon, but I don’t know who you are,” and this person 
takes his place. Or if James makes a mistake and says 
to Mary, “Good afternoon, Ruth,’ Mary says, “Turn 
around and see who it is,” and immediately takes his 
place at the board, and the game continues as before. 

Another game in the line of sense training is played 
according to the following description: One child steps 
to the front of the room and touches some object. He 
takes his seat and another child steps up and touches the 
same object the first child touched, and one other. The 
third child touches these two objects in their order and 
one other, and so the game continues till several objects 
have been touched. 

Another game is played in the following manner: Two 
children stand in the middle of the room with their backs 
to eaci. other. On their heads are placed objects of 
same size and weight. They walk around the room, each 
Seing given the same distance to cover. The one who 
can walk around without dropping the object wins in 
the race. 


EDUCATION BY CORRESPONDENCE 


More and more the value of education by correspon- 
dence is’ being appreciated by teachers and others am- 
bitious to improve themselves. Its value is also recog- 
nized by educational people who several years ago were 
inclined to look upon it with disfavor. A Kansas county 
superintendent has the right view of a good correspon- 
dence school as a means for raising the qualification of 
his teachers. He recently sent out to all his teachers this 
letter regarding the Interstate School of Correspondence 
of Chicago: 

The Interstate School of Correspandence, affiliated 
with Northwestern University, is a thoroly reliable 
institution, and offers courses of study which ought to 
apeal to every progressive teacher. There is no question 
as to the efficiency of correspondence work if done with 
such an institution as this. In view of the incorporation 
of Algebra and Literature into the requirements for first 
and second grade certificates, I especially recommend 
these two courses. The latter is as good a course as 
can be had with any institution, and if studied faithfully, 
will result in a literary culture that will always be at 
home, a friend; abroad, an introduction; in society, an 
ornament; and in the schoolroom, a priceless boon to the 
children. 
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WRITTEN IN MARCH 


The cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter, 
The green fields sleep in the sun; 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest: 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising; 
There are forty feeding like one! 


Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated, 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill; 

The plowboy is whooping anon, anon, 
There’s joy in the mountains, 
There’s life in the fountains, 

Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing; 

_The rain is over and gone! 

* —William Wordsworth. 
eo 


TYPICAL CHARACTERS IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


G. B. CorrMan, City Superintendent of Schools, 
Lewistown, III. 
Eli Whitney 

Eli Whitney was born the same year that the Stamp 
Act congress met, 1765. It was in the little town of 
Westboro, Mass., that he began his career. When a boy 
he commenced his work as an inventor. He commenced 
by the use of his pocket-krife in whittling out toys and 
even useful Gne week when 
away from home Eli made use of the shop and worked 
diligently for several days. When his father returned 
he found that his son had made a fiddle. His father 
shook his head and said he was afraid that Eli would not 
get along in this world. The fiddle was a success and 
all the neighbors were delighted to hear the music made 
on the instrument. 

During the Revolutionary war his father set him to 
making nails. He worked diligently at this trade until 
the close of the war, when the price of nails went down 
and he was compelled to lay down his hammer. Nails 
were then made by the hammer. A rod of iron was 
heated and the hammer was used in pounding it till it 
assumed the shape of the nail. When he quit this work 
he resolved to go to college. Altho he had no money 
he was determined to get a college education. He knew 
as intelligent boys know today that where there is a will 
there is a way. He determined to work his way thru. 
He chose Yale. In order that he should make his way 
he taught some, and when it was found out that he was 
handy with tools he found plenty of work. A carpenter 
who saw him at work one day said, “There was one 
good mechanic spoiled when you went to college.” 

He graduated at Yale in 1792. He then went to 
Georgia to teach school. On arriving there he found 
that he could not get a school, so he accepted an invita- 
tion to visit the home of the widow of General Green. 
Here, for the want of something to do, he made his way 
to the workshop. He always found himself at home with 








articles. his father was 
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tools. He made an extraordinary embroidery frame for 
Mrs. Green. Mrs. Green received a great many vis- 
itors, among them some large planters of the south. 
The embroidery frame caused them to approach the pos- 
sibility of his inventing a machine for separating the 
seed from the cotton plant. They told him there was a 
fortune for the man that could do it. As it was then the 
seed must be picked out by hand, and it was a day’s work 
for a slave to seed a pound of cotton. Altho Whitney 
had never seen a cotton plant, he went to Savannah and 
found some plants. He took them back with him and 
went to thinking. He found that by fastening some wires 
upright in a board and pulling the cotton thru with his 
hands the cotton was cleaned of its seed. Then he made 
a wheel with short steel teeth which pulled the cotton 
thru the wires. He now had his general plan. From this 
general plan he built his machine. With this machine 
a thousand pounds of cotton could be cleaned of its seed 
in a day. He called his machine the cotton gin. 

Before this invention cotton cloth sold for $1 or $1.50 
a yard. This invention brought the price down so that 
any person, even the poorest, could buy it. It also in- 
creased the demand so that the planters enlarged their 
fields, and slave labor became more profitable. There 
was a great demand for slave labor. Plantations became 
large and the planters became rich. This invention 
caused the south to think that they could not get along 
without the slaves. It is said that Eli Whitney built 
the throne for the cotton king. 

It was hard for Whitney to maintain his rights for 
his invention. Others stole the idea and reaped the re- 
wards of his labor. He formed a partnership with a 
Mr. Miller and commenced the manufacture of the ma- 
chine near the town of Washington, Ga. South Caro- 
lina voted to give him $50,000 for his invention, which 
he succeeded in collecting after many years. He received 
a percentage for five years from North Carolina, and 
Tennessee promised the same tut never paid it. 

Later Whitney came north and established a gun fac- 
tory near New Ilaven, Conn. The place now bears the 
name Whitneyville. Here he was very successful. He 
made many improvements on the old musket. He had 
a contract with the government to furnish the guns in 
the War of 1812. Eli Whitney was a self-made man. 
He was a man who believed in whatever one does should 
be done well. He was a thinker, not from the stand- 
point of the college professor, but from the standpoint 
of practical application. His is an example worthy of 
imitation by any boy or girl. Yes, might I not say any 
teacher in our public schools? We are so apt to teach 
things that have no meaning in them to the child or 
teacher. 

He died at New Haven, Conn., January 8, 1825. 





THE MAKING OF GEOGRAPHY 
BOOKLETS 
By the Editor. 

The language and composition bugbear vanishes in 
any school where the real subjects are studied with text- 
books used simply as aids. English composition will 
always be a bugbear in the school where text-books are 
studied per se page by page. The pupil must study 
the text-book, to be sure, but it should be studied for 
the purpose of enlarging his understanding and increas- 
ing his knowledge of the thing or problem in which he 
has an awakened interest. These remarks apply espe- 
cially to the teaching of geography, elementary science 
and history. The pupil should be led to feel an interest 
in something and to have a desire to know more about 
it; then he will turn to the text-books and any other 
sources to satisfy the desire. He starts out to know about 
the thing naturally and with interest and mental relish. 

Apropos to this principle as applied to the teaching 
of geography is the following one of many good things 
written by Miss Temperance Gray of Brooklyn: 

“In too much of our teaching we delay progress by 
putting the cart before the horse. This is especially 
true in geography. We go from a map of South America 
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to rubber overshoes instead of going from rubber over- 
shoes or some other familiar product to the map of 
South America; we go from a map of England to chalk 
instead of letting the crayon on the blackboard introduce 
the map of England; from the map of Switzerland to 
the traveler in the Alps instead of going from a trip 
(by means of pictures, stories, souvenirs, stereopticon 
views) among the mountains and lakes of that region to 
a formal map of Switzerland, whose scenery attracts 


Design for Cover of Papers Written on Sugar Industry. 


so many travelers. Instead of putting the real and fa- 
miliar first and inducing the children to want a map we 
put the remote and meaningless map first and then won- 
der at the boy who, after some years in school, was 
taken to Switzerland and refused to believe that it was 
Switzerland because it was not pink.” 

In the Council Bluffs schools the common products 
are used as a means of awakening the pupils’ interest 
in different parts of the great world near and remote 
and for acquainting them with the real workaday world. 
Much drawing and composition grow out of this work 
naturally for purposes of illustration and expression. 
By this method drawing and composition are a means 
to an end, and because they are a means to an end 
pupils draw and write with greater interest and progress 
more rapidly in these forms of expression. When pupils 
draw because they have something to express in draw- 
ing; when they write because they have ideas they wish 
to express, their efforts possess genuine educational 
value. 

The samples here given of illustrated compositions 
from eighth grade pupils in the Council Bluffs schools 
are in no way remarkable. They are offered simply to 
suggest how naturally geography may be made the 
basis of much vitalized work in drawing and English. 
These are specimen papers selected from scores of 
others equally good. 

After the pupils have studied a product from the speci- 
mens and pictures and have pursued their study and 


‘ly the cane was 


investigation of the subject according to a well detailed 
outline kept on the blackboard for their guidance, and 
have had the whole subject vivified with the stereopticon 
views, they have something within and a part of them- 
selves to which they delight to give expression. 

When a pupil has written and illustrated the various 
phases of a subject he designs a cover for the booklet 
in which to preserve his papers. The accompanying 
illustration is that of a booklet cover for holding the 
papers written on the various divisions of the sugar in- 
dustry, cane, maple and beet. 


The Sugar Cane 

The sugar cane is a kind of a grass resembling the 
Indian corn. When it 
begins to mature a stalk 
shoots up, which is called 
the arrow. This is wat- 
ery at first and becomes 
hard and glutinous. From 
the arrow the flower or 
panicle starts. Some of 
the leaves wither and fall 
oft 

There are numerous 
varieties of the sugar 
cane, which can be dis- 
tinguished by the color, 
appearance and _ height, 
which is eight to fifteen 
feet. Some of the classes 
are the Creple or coun- 
try cane, Tahati, Batavia 
and Chinese. 

It requires a deep, rich 
and moist soil. The 
plant is planted in Octo- 
ber and June and is harvested a year from January in 
the Creole cane. The stalk is. cut close to the ground 
and is then taken to the mill. 

The sugar cane varies in yield, but the average is 
twenty tons per acre.—Elizabeth James, Eighth Grade. 


Grinding the Sugar Cane 
The oldest as well as the most usual method of extract- 
ing the juice from the sugar cane is called the milling 
process. Former- 




















crushed between 
stone or wooden 
rollers, but now 
the grinding is 
done by three 
rollers. These 
are the cane, top 
and bagasse 
rollers. 

The sugar cane is placed by hand onto a belt which 
carries it to the rollers. It passes between the cane and 
top rollers, which ‘are about one-half inch apart. It then 
passes over the steel plate or trash-turner. It then goes 
between the top and bagasse, between which the space 
or bite, as it is called, is still narrower than between the 
top and cane rollers. 

If more cane is placed on one side of the belt or car- 
rier than on the other, part of the cane is imperfectly 
crushed, while the other part either strains the machin- 
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ery and stops it or causes a breakdown. The cane may 
be passed thru double or even triple rollers, all of which 
are run by steam. 

A great deal of the sugar is lost. After the first crush- 
ing only 60 or 65 per cent is obtained, making a loss of 
from 35 to 40 per cent, and even after the third crushing 
from 7 to 10 per cent is lost. 

The bagasse, as the cane is called after it passes thru 
the mill, is either thrown out by the rollers into a pile 
or, as is used by the more improved mills, is thrown out 
of the rollers onto a belt or carrier and on this is carried 








out of the mill to a dumping ground, while the juice flows 
down between the cane and bagasse into a trough, which 
carries it to another part of the mill, where it is taken 
from the trough and made to undergo another process 
which is equally interesting to know about.—Edna Cun- 
ningham, Eighth Grade. 


Making the Sugar 

The juice is first passed thru a copper sieve to retain 
all the impurities. It also contains a large amount of 
water which must be re- 

moved before granulated 

sugar can be obtained. 

This is done by rapid boil- 

ing under high-pressure 


steam. 
The juice then passes 
into the clarifier, which is 


a large vessel heated by 
steam-pipes coiled around 
the bottom. By _ using 
different substances and 
changing the temperature 
a scum rises to the top, 
leaving the clear liquid be- 
neath. The clear liquid is 
drawn off and passed into 
a series of iron trays, so 
placed that the liquid can 
run in a continuous stream 
from one to another. The 
trays are highly heated 
and the liquid boils as it 
: siteiets passes along. 

The liquid then goes into a large copper cylinder which 
is rotated six times a minute over heat and is supplied 
with a kind of a hot blast within. The molasses becomes 
more concreted every minute. About two pounds of 
concreted can be made from one gallon of molasses. 

To finish the concretion the concreted sugar is put into 
vacuum pans, where it is exposed to a rapid boiling of 
about 150 degrees. F. By creating a partial vacuum 
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thru the action of an air pump the desired result is 
brought about. Great advantage is thus derived, as the 
overheating of the sugar is avoided, while at the same 
time that kind of concentration is insured which can 
only result from boiling. 

The mass is put in the centrifugal machine, which ro- 
tates a thousand times a minute. It now ‘consists of 
crystals entangled in a mass of molasses. The sugar 
stays in the inner case while the molasses is driven out 
thru a series of holes into the outer case. The sugar in 
the case is raw sugar, but is fine enough to use for or- 
dinary purposes. The molasses yields a coarse sugar and 
finally syrup. 

The object of refining is to remove all color and to 
make some of it into loaf sugar. Other countries often 
send raw sugar to the United States to be refined.— 
Frances McIntire, Eighth Grade. 


THE AIMS OF HISTORY TEACHING 
IN PRIMARY GRADES 


Jessie E. Guernsey, Normal Training School, New 


Britain, Conn. 


It is worth while occasionally to call a halt in our 
routine work long enough to inquire just what our aims 
and purposes are and then to turn back to it again with 
these purposes as weapons newly sharpened by which 
to test the value of what we are doing. 


What History? 

What history do we have in primary grades? We will 
assume that it means in the first years Greek myths and 
Bible stores, brief famous incidents and some stories of 
local history, besides the work in connection with holi- 
days. Then come our simplest books, “Fifty Famous 
Stories Retold,” “Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans,” and, in third grade, “Stories of American 
Life and Adventure,” “Old Greek Stories,” some of the 
simple biographies of Daniel Boone and Fremont and 
Father Marquette, with “Four Great Americans” and 
Greene’s “King Arthur and His Court.” That is a typi- 
cal program for the first three grades where material is 
fairly abundant. 

We might well have included in the list the simple 
edition of “Robinson Crusoe,” which serves as a child’s 
first study of society, and in the ideas it gives of the 
dependence of man upon nature, and upon his fellow men, 
the beginnings of industries, etc., is a most important 
foundation for history study. 


The Purposes 


Now for our purposes; what are they? 
toward them? 

First, let us say, the developing of that important 
factor in every man’s thinking, the “historic sense.” 
What does it mean to the primary child and primary 
teacher? It means the idea of development, the suc- 
cession of one event or one period to another, an idea 
you will say beyond the primary child. Its beginnings, 
tho, are very valuable, and “A long, long time ago, when 
there were no people living here where we live,’ or 
“When your grandpa’s papa was a little boy,” is just 
as really a training in the right direction as the most 
careful study of developing centuries may be to the 
older mind. Little by little a child gathers the notion 
that one thing grows out of another, that this country | 
is different today because of some vague things that 
Washington or Lincoln did. Even the boy who says, 
as a fourth grade boy did the other day, that George 
Washington was born in Virginia in a “plain, old-fash- 
ioned way,” is strengthening his ideas of development, 
of progress, by the pictures he forms of old Virginia 
and the times of the French war and the Revolution. 
The child who is reading “Stories of Great Americans 
for Little Americans” will with a little help add vastly 
to this historic sense, this feeling for the developmer* 


Do we move 
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from past to present, because there is a real succession 
in the stories, and because each great American is linked 
with the little American reader with the notion of 
something which he did that helped us of today. 

We need not spend much time emphasizing our second 
purpose, to awaken interest in history and develop 
patriotic feeling. These are such obvious aims whose 
importance is so well recognized. The third grade boy 
who gets the picture of Sir Galahad and the King Ar- 
thur tales for Christmas, because his taste for the im- 
mortal stories has made itself felt in demands at home, 
has a new interest that is worth something. And the 
small child who doesn’t speak English well has taken 
a valuable step when he begins to feel a queer little 
warm thrill at°the mention of Lincoln, even if he 
doesn’t understand exactly why. 

Let us put third among our purposes the development 
of the historical imagination and of good habits of think- 
ing. The historical imagination, the ability to enter 
with imaginative sympathy into the experiences and 
conditions of life at a time or place different from our 
own, what a host of the pleasures and opportunities of 
service in this world it is a key to! From the historical 
novel to the drama of Shakespeare, from understanding 
the condition of the Russian peasant to sympathetic 
understanding and wise help in local charities, how de- 
pendent we are on this ability! Is there not real train- 
ing of this power in primary history? The child who 
is delighted with the story of Trenton in “Stories of 
Great Americans” and knows just how surprised those 
British were to discover that their foe had escaped— 
isn’t he using the power he will need for Agincourt in 
“Henry V.?” The little. girl who said breathlessly that 
they were reading something “so exciting’ at school, 
which proved to be “Stories of American Life and Ad- 
venture,” isn’t she throwing herself into those imaginary 
experiences as she will need some time not only to put 
herself into an historical novel but into the real lives 
of real people? 

This little girl illustrates another way in which the 
history work aids the imagination, by furnishing it with 
the material with which to form new pictures, the 
“blocks” with which to build the house. For it is a neg- 
lected fact that we can only build our new pictures from 
materials which we have on hand. A city waif who has 
never seen a hill or a piece of turf will not be able to 
form a picture of mountain and green valley, but the 
child who has seen both, or who has read stories of 
mountain climbing and seen pictures, will be all ready 
to form the new picture which you give him. The afore- 
said little girl used to entertain her grown-up friends 
with stories, concocted either beforehand or on the spot, 
stories full of the quaintest, prettiest fancies. There 
“were fairies, for instance, so tiny that the grasses were 
like giant trees over their heads, and the head of a white 
daisy with the petals closed over them could form the 
bed at night. One of them once went on the wing of a 
chimney swallow down into the dark chimney and saw 
the nests and the little baby birds. Surely that small 
girl’s imagination had been given blocks to build with, 
and endlessly attractive creations were possible for her. 
Her world was a richer place than that of her practical, 
unimaginative next-door neighbor. 


Habits of Thinking to Be Developed 

What habits of thinking may the primary history help 
in developing? TJ.ogical reasoning, a fair, unbiased at- 
titude toward questions and good habits of remember- 
ing, we should say, if it were upper grade work, and as 
in everything else the primary teacher has the respon- 
sibility of important beginnings. Her care to have the 
steps in the story follow each other logically and dis- 
tinctly is just as valuable as the debate in the high 
school; more so, in fact. She has a responsibility, too, 
to avoid developing unfair bias of opinion. It is so 
easy, for the sake of a little added spice in the narrative, 
to make British redcoats or the men in gray loom in an 
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abnormal atmosphere of wickedness. One young man 
says that it was with the greatest of effort when a senior 
in college that he came to any fair attitude toward the 
south, so firmly fixed were the childhood prejudices, 
due to a primary history. Good habits of remembering, 
the skillful teacher is helping the child to form when 
she helps him to tell the important part of a story in 
his own words, never allowing memorizing of the words 
of the book, and when she constantly associates the 
new story with something they have read before, so that 
each shall help to recall the other. 

An imagination that has entered vividly into many 
experiences, that has been given rich material with 
which to form new pictures, the habit of arranging ideas 
in clear, logical sequence, of listening to stories with 
interest but without gaining any unfair prejudice, of 
selecting important things in the story and connecting 
them with other things in order to remember them; be- 
ginnings in all these directions are very important aims 
in primary work. 


The Forming of Ideals 


Another important purpose is the forming of ideals 
of character. It needs no argument to prove the effect- 
iveness of the sermon preached thru an incident. It is 
no abstract discussion of the importance of courtesy 
that influences us, it is the exquisitely thoughtful act of 
some unknown fellow traveler; it is not a lecture on self- 
sacrifice that moves us, but the story of an engineer at 
his post on the sinking ship. Our part, then, is to tell 
the incident that embodies in action some beautiful or 
useful trait of character that a child can understand and 
tell it so that the children admire the deed; they will 
make the application. Perhaps two or three stories of 
Spartan obedience and self-control are just the remedy 
your class of petted blue-stockings needs. Perhaps Rob- 
ert Bruce and the spider will bring just the necessary en- 
couragement to the little discouraged failer at spelling. 
Perhaps Napoleon crossing the Alps is what this class 
struggling with long division most needs. You may 
trust the child nature to take what it needs if you will 
but give him the material with which to build, but he 
has a right to have the knighthood of King Arthur given 
him, to know Sir Philip Sidney and to have met the 
Spartans. 


Opportunity for Self-Expression 


One other purpose must not be lost sight of, the op- 
portunity for self-expression that history work furnishes. 
The interesting story to tell as definitely, not as vaguely, 
as possible, the brief story to write, the chance to illus- 
trate the story by drawing or clay or sand or color, the 
dramatization of the story,—here are opportunities abun- 


dant and most valuable. But the child must be interested 
in the story, so that he wishes to tell it, and not be held 
too closely to that wet blanket of all free expression, 
the complete sentence. Neither must we let our anxiety 
for perfection prevent the written work from being the 
child’s own free expression. The drawing or color, sand 
or clay, is most important of all in fixing vividly the 
picture and clearly the steps in the story. We may 
smile at finding Napoleon’s soldiers, as they stride over 
the Alps, about one-fourth the height of the mountains 
themselves, but we are practical grown-ups and may 
not hope to understand what a vision of martial array 
the drawing brings to the small child’s fancy. 


Dramatization 


Dramatization is of unquestionable value so long as 
the children naturally act out their own conceptions 
of the story and so long as they are young enough to 
see in imagination the real story which they are acting. 
There is a stage a little later when dramatization be- 
comes a farce and the children’s memories of it consist 
only in “How queer Stanley White looked when he was 
Miles Standish,” and no added force is given to the orig- 
inal picture at all. 
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Application of Purposes to Methods 


If these, then. are our real purposes, and not of use 
simply to theorize about, they must affect our daily, 
hourly methods. 

If we realize of how slow growth and of how great 
importance is the historic sense we shall replace our 
careless “A long time ago” with some suggestion that 
will help the childish imagination to push the event still 
further back. We shall take pains to say, “You know 
when Father Marquette sailed ov the Mississippi it was 
a long time after Columbus cme,” or “Your grandma’s 
father heard all about Fultsn’s steamboat when he first 
tried it,” or “The stories of King Arthur’s knights used 
to be told a long, long while before Columbus discov- 
ered America.” We shall watch for chances to say, 
“And you know that is one reason why we do so and so 
today.” By such skillful words now and then the idea 
slowly grows of an orderly succession of events grow- 
ing out of each other in exchange for the chaos in which 
Robert Bruce and Cincinnatus, George Washington and 
King Arthur are happy contemporaries. 

If we really do have interest in history as a purpose 
to be sought for in our work there must be no dry read- 
ing of empty words; we must make the present lesson 
real and interesting, and we must know to what interest- 
ing fields our work may lead the way. If we really think 
patriotic feeling is to be stimulated, then we must neither 
neglect wholly our plans for the approaching holiday and, 
bored to death at the necessity, tell the same old story 
we told the year before, nor think our conscientious 
work has served its purpose if the children know where 
Washington was born and the colt story and that he was 
an accurate surveyor and a general and a president, when 
we have failed in either case to communicate one spark 
of warm admiration for the man and his ideals, It would 
be better to tell the charming story General Greene’s 
granddaughter used to tell of the ‘way in which her 
mother’s child heart was saved from bitter embarrass- 
ment by the thoughtful sympathy of her father’s hon- 
ored guest. That little story may do more to arouse 
the personal feeling you aim for than all the best inten- 
tioned lessons on the important events in Washington’s 
life. 

Do you see in your work a chance for the historic 
imagination to develop? Then take time to make your 
own picture of Lincol»’s half-faced camp so accurate 
and. so vivid that ** children before you may see it 
accurately and viviuty. Do you realize that the child’s 
ability to picture new scenes depends upon what he has 
to form the new pictures of? Then you will take the 
trouble to hunt up pictures of castles and knights in 
armor so that the King Arthur tales shall furnish him 
with a whole new set of tools to use. 

Is logical thinking part of your aim? Then the story 
you have to tell will be arranged in very definite steps 
before you tell it. There will be no going back to put in 
something you meant to tell at first, “tho after all it 
doesn’t matter, for no one was there but the children.” 

Oh yes, it matters; they are to be helped to follow 
those steps in the story clearly in the retelling, and you 
are preparing for the eighth grade teacher her class of 
clear, unconfused thinkers. Possibly the greatest diffi- 
culty comes in reading history stories, the method of 
history teaching which looks so easy and in reality offers 
a field for the greatest skill a teacher possesses. 

A few clear questions at the opening of the lesson 
recall the steps of the story already traced, so that the 
children read to find out “what happens next,” which is 
the way to read. The teacher drops a question into the 
reading now and then to bring out the successive steps 
of the story, interrupts it to tell some little detail she 
has read elsewhere, to make more vivid the picture, 
and connects what is being read with something that 
has gone before. She is making history out of it, giving 
chances for the imagination and for thinking,—and mak- 
ing good reading out of it, too, for there could surely 
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be no worse training in reading than to read without 
getting pictures or doing any thinking. 

If we really believe that history stories may definitely 
affect children’s standards and ideals we shall make a 
collection of incidents embodying beautiful acts and tell 
them so that the sympathy and admiration of the chil- 
dren are appealed to. If we are using “Fifty Famous 
Stories” -;e¢ shall not take the fifty as separate doses, 
to follow each other in quick succession, as of equal im- 
portance or unimportance, and to be speedily forgotten. 
But when a story like that of Sir Philip Sidney chal- 
lenges us with its beauty we shall linger longer over it 
than over the Barmecide feast, for instance, and make 
it stand out, with half a dozen others, as the memor- 
able stories of the took, to be often referred to and made 
a part of the children’s possessions. If we are telling 
King Arthur tales we shall appreciate our opportunity 
to affect lastingly a small boy’s standards of courtesy 
and courage and protection of the weak. 

And, finally, if self-expression be another aim of our 
work in history we shall not think the time wasted that 
some child takes to blunderingly retell our most effect- 
ive period, spoiling it in the retelling, albeit his eyes are 
shining. We shall not think it too much trouble to sup- 
ply clay or sand or color or pencil to the imagination 
longing for an outlet. And if we attempt dramatization 
of some tale we shall not think of “how it would look” 
to a possible visitor, but whether thru embodying the 
story in action the children are really making their pic- 
ture more clear and vivid. 

Are these purposes too ffiany and too profound for 
primary work? Are they not, rather, just the purposes 
that influence our work from day to day, but which we 
lose sight of occasionally in the midst of the routine? 
Let us get our weapons out and put them together and 
see if any are grown rusty and need polishing for the 
tray, or if we are using certain ones only, forgetting 
how complete our equipment is. For they are all neces- 
sary, every one, if we are to really use our opportunities. 


PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES IN 
GEOGRAPHY 


In the veaching of products and industries facts can 


be brought very near to the child. The teacher who 
produces an empty salmon tin and asks for information 
regarding it will teach the Columbia river much better 
than she who merely proclaims bare facts about it. The 
fact that Chicago is the center of the beef trade is most 
easily impressed by allowing the children to examine 
some of the illustrated and descriptive circulars issued 
by the great packing firms. The advertisement sections 
of the magazines yield plenty of material for teaching 
manufactures, and collections of specimens of all kinds 
are almost indispensable. These last will collect them- 
selves to a surprising extent when it become known that 
all is fish that comes to the geographical net. Manu- 
facturing, agricultural areas, forest belts, etc., may be 
indicated on outline maps. If it is not possible to obtain 
these in sufficient quantities from the supply depart- 
ment it is well to remember that a very satisfactory 
home-made hektograph will cost less than twenty-five 
cents. Elaborate map drawing is beyond the require- 
ments of the fifth grade, but quick sketches of the gen- 
eral outline of the continent, no matter how crude, are 
helpful—Mary Woodlock. 


MARCH 


March is merry, March is mad, 
March is gay, March is sad; 
Every humor we may know 
If we list the winds that blow. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman 
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Nature Study 

















AN EXPERIMENT IN NATURE STUDY 
E. L. Kierzinc, Principal Rose Hill School, Chicago. 


(The pen drawings for the illustrations accompanying 
this article were made by Henry Saunders, a seventh 
grade pupil in the Rose Hill school, Chicago.) 


Silk Culture 


The very interesting study of the silkworm naturally 
begins with the egg. These are deposited by the moth 
in the summertime. As they hatch when exposed to the 
warm air they must be wintered at a uniform tempera- 
ture of about 35 degrees. They should be kept in that 


Mulberry Branch with Leaves and Berries 


condition until signs of the budding of the mulberry tree, 
which is the worm’s chief food. 

In order to stimulate the cultivation of silk in our 
country the department of agriculture has undertaken to 
procure eggs free from hereditary disease, winter them 
and distribute them just before the budding of the mul- 
berry trees. 

We wrote to the department March 21, 1905, for one- 
sixteenth of an ounce of eggs, at the same time assuring 
the department that we had access to a sufficient number 
of mulberry trees to feed the worms when hatched. 
The reply, dated March 24, stated that the application 
was placed on file and that we would receive the eggs 
at the proper time for distribution. 

The budding of the mulberry varies according to the 
advancement of the season. We received the eggs May 
5, inclosed in a small tin box, perforated at the ends to 
admit the air, as the eggs breathe and must have fresh 
air. 

This tin box was inclosed in a wooden box about 1x2x3 
inches. The eggs were gray in color and smaller than a 


Silkworm (Natural size) 


pinhead: One-sixteenth of an ounce represents about 
twenty-five hundred eggs. 

On Monday morning, May 8, we took the eggs from 
the tin box, placed them on a china plate and set them 


Two Views of Chrysalis 
(Natural size) 


on a small table in the office. As soon as exposed to 
the warm air they began to hatch. 

The temperature was kept from 68 to 72 degrees. Sud- 
den changes must be avoided. The newly hatched worms 
should be kept in the same or a slightly warmer tempera- 
ture than the eggs when hatching. 

While the eggs were hatching the pupils were prepar- 
ing to receive the coming of the worms. They studied 
the caterpillar, the spider and its web and the native rel- 
atives of the silkworm. They had frequent talks about 
the silk industry. the production of the commodity and 
its value to civilization. Please note that the subjects 
of these conversations were not taken from books, but 
the objects themselves were brought into the school- 


Empty Cocoons, Showing Where Moths Came Out 


room and the objects were obtained from and formed 
part of the child’s environment. 

The pupils of the higher grades made notebooks in 
which they kept a daily account of the development of 
the worms. The paper for these books was furnished 
by the teacher. A neat brown cardboard cover for each 
book was given by an eighth grade boy, the son of a 
printer. Each pupil folded his own paper and made his 
own book. This provided a lesson in construction, as the 
pupil had an object in making the book. With this note- 
book, a pencil and a small magnifying-glass the pupils 
waited for the first worm, which hatched on Monday, 
May 15. On Tuesday four or five hatched. On Wednes- 
day we could not count them, but estimated them at sev- 
eral hundred. Each morning during the hatching pieces 
of mulberry leaves were scattered over the plate contain- 
ing the eggs. The hungry worms at once crawled upon 
the leaves for their first meal and then leaves and worms 
were gently transferred to a cardboard. 

From Wednesday each day’s hatch was placed on a 
separate cardboard, as can be seen in picture No. 1. 
The eight cardboards represent the hatchings from May 
17 to May 24. The difference of a day in the age of the 


Female Moth Male Moth 


(Natural size) 


worms was distinctly visible and they were kept separate 
so that all of a group would approach the molting period 
at the same time. 

Care must be taken that neither eggs nor worms are 
exposed to the direct sunlight or strong currents of air, 
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and the berry of the tree must never be fed to the 
worms. 

We also learned to our loss that mice will eat the eggs 
and worms, and they will gnaw thru the cocoon and eat 
the chrysalis. 

The young worms should be fed six times a day, but 
on account of the inconvenience of going to the school- 


Each Day’s Hatch Is Kept Separate 


house at night we limited their meals to four, at 6 a. m., 
10:30 a. m., 3 p. m. and 7 p. m. 

The leaves must be free from moisture, so it is nec- 
essary to keep on hand at least a day’s supply in case 
of rain. To keep them fresh the leaves were picked 
from the stems, placed in a stone jar and covered with 
a damp cloth and a china plate. The pupils gladly picked 
the leaves at the noon hour. The feeding and the change 
of beds also were done according to a program, pre- 
arranged for a week at atime. Pupils who forget where 
their lessons are from day to day will remember days in 
advance the part they have in this object lesson. Regu- 
larly at 6 in the morning and at 7 in the evening and 
four times on Saturdays and Sundays we depended upon 
different pupils to feed and care for the worms. In fact, 
from the time the first worm hatched the office was 
given over to the pupils with their pencils, notebooks 
and magnifiers. The first expressions were like these: 
“What is that on the end of this egg?” “Why, it’s a head.” 
“Look at it! It’s coming out. See what a shiny black 
it is! Why, it is all covered with black hairs. I wonder 
where its mouth is? Has it any eyes?” They set to 
work to answer these questions by study and examina- 
tion. This was observation, initiative and originality. 
The articles which the pupils wrote for journals, tho not 
exhaustive, gave them a taste of life. Some one may say, 
“But it stopped with the worms.” Oh, no. The spirit 
accompanies them to the field, workshop or counting- 
toom. The daily accounts in their notebooks were not 
efforts to put words into sentences and sentences into 
paragraphs according to some “manufactured” mechani- 
cal device of the teacher. Expression came purely from 
interest generated within the life of the child thru direct 
contact with the object. 

The young worms pierce the leaves and suck the sap, 
but after a few days they crawl to the edge and gouge 
the leaf longitudinally to the rib, making a rasping, 
crunching noise. : 

About every other day it is necessary to clean the 
beds. This is easily accomplished shortly after the feed- 
ing, as the voracious appetites induce them at once to 
crawl upon the fresh leaves. The best way to change 
the beds is to spread a net or perforated paper over the 
worms just before feeding; place the fresh leaves on the 
net and the worms will crawl thru the net upon the 
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leaves. Then the net can be raised gently and placed 
upon a clean board and the old litter of dried leaves can 
easily be removed. 

Another way to change the beds is to wait until the 
worms crawl to the fresh leaves and then pick off a leaf 
at a time and place them on a clean board. But this 
consumes too much time and may injure the worms. 

The pupils watched eagerly for the molting periods, 
but we found the worms as shy as higher orders in 
changing their dress. It was done at night-time and 
we saw only a few belated ones who had not finished 
when day appeared. 

The skin splits over the head and the worm puts out 
a new head, then it frees its legs and gradually wriggles 
out from the old covering. 

It molts four times during the larva state. It is about 
six days old when it molts the first time, and then in 
about four, five and seven days respectively it molts 
again. The molt is the result of the skin not being able 
to keep up with the rapid grewth of the body. When 
first hatched it is about one-thirty-fifth of an inch long. 
In thirty-five days the full-grown worm is about three 
inches long and 14,000 times larger than at birth. Each 
time it molts it become whiter until it reaches a pure 
cream white or yellow, according to the race. The color 
of its prolegs indicates the color of the cocoon it will 
spin. This varies according to the race. Experiments 
are now being carried on to try to control the color of 
the cocoon by feeding. the worm colored pigments. If 
this proves successful it will be a great benefit to the 
silk industry, as different colored silks—permanently 
colored—can be spun directly from the cocoon. 

On Monday morning, June 19, we found that the 
oldest silkworms had crawled upon the curtain on the 
wall and had begun .to spin cocoons around the curtains 
and under the maps. This was caused by not having 
anything on the beds to which they could fasten their 
cocoons. We at once spread curls of shavings over the 
beds and the worms crawled inside the shavings, formed 
a net to hold the cocoon and were soon busy at work on 
their new houses. 

Ordinarily twigs are given them to which to fasten 
their cocoons, but for school use the shaving is far 
better, as the pupil can hold the shaving towards the 
light and watch every movement of the larva thru the 
veil which is very soon to surround -it. Hour after 
hour the larva can be seen tossing its head to and fro 
in the act of spinning and slowly the veil thickens until 
at last the larva is lost to view. The spinning continues 
for seventy-two hours without rest and without food, 
for the insect has had its last meal, as the moth which 
will come forth from this cocoon is destined to live and 
die without a mouth. It seems amply repaid in exchang- 
ing the larva’s mouth for the two compound eyes, which 
the larva did not have. Five or seven days after the 
larva is completely shut up in its cocoon the skin breaks 
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and the chrysalis . issues. 

In this state it sleeps within the cocoon or waits for 
the development of the legs, wings, antennae and repro- 
ductive organs of the moth. During the spinning the 
worms should not be disturbed. Our worms, being of 
different ages, were spinning continuously during the 


After Fourth Molt 


_last week of school. Friday night came and over one 
hundred worms had not spun. These had to be removed 
to the home. In moving them some newly formed nets 
were broken, whereupon those worms refused to spin, 
but changed into the chrysalis state without a silk cov- 
ering. This gave us an excellent opportunity to watch 
this change. 

The chrysalis state lasts about two weeks, when the 
‘moth breaks the cocoon and comes out from one end 
‘as seen in the picture. 

Within two weeks each female moth lays from 200 to 
400 eggs and dies. 

The cocoon as spun is one continuous thread, but when 
the moth forces itself out it breaks the thread into small 
lengths, consequently an empty cocoon has no commer- 
cial value. To be reeled for silk the chrysalis must be 
killed within the cocoon. Eight days after the spinning 
we put the cocoons in a gieamer and placed it over a 
kettle of boiling water --+ fifteen minutes. 

The thread of a coce~n varies from 700 to 1,500 yards 
in length and is double. Each strand of this double 
thread is produced by a silk gland on either side of the 


Cocoons 
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body; the two glands tinite in the spinneret, and by the 
contraction of the body the double thread is forced out. 

The reader will understand that we were not raising 
silk for money value. We did not sell the cocoons, but 
gave them to the pupils. They will often recall to the 


.- pupils a time of real school life in which we learned 


by observing and doing. 
WINDOW GARDENING 


The schoolroom window garden may be planned for 
decoration only, in which case a minimum of nature 
study and hand work will be possible. A better plan 
is to subordinate ornament to plant culture. Set the 
pupils to work to propagate plants by different methods. 
Study the. successes and failures, and while you are 
studying your growing plants be sure that some decora- 
tion worth while is creeping into the life of the school- 
room. 

If the plants are to be set in an outdoor school garden 
or taken home to be planted and cared for the window 
gardening that will offer the largest opportunity for ob- 
servation and carry farthest into the life of the child is 
the germination of seeds and the starting of slips and 
cuttings. 

The beautifying of the home will result from such work 
as this and many pupils will follow it up by independent 
home gardening. Flowering plants that are easily trans- 
planted are the best for such work. Slips and cuttings 
that will easily sprout, such as the geranium, currant 
and willow, will give good results. 

To make transplanting easy pupils should plant seeds 
in individual boxes. Some boxes of tough paper or straw- 
board may be made by the pupils for this purpose, but 
berry boxes and plant pots are better. If the soil is 
thoroly moistened the plant may be more easily re- 
moved with it from the box. 

A good plan is to have several large- window boxes; 
one for vines and ornamental plants and the others for 
seedlings, slips, etc. The individual boxes are most 
easily handled when set in a large box. The soil should 
be rich and mellow, six or seven inches deep, and well 
moistened when plants or bulbs are planted. Flax 
seed put into a sponge kept damp makes an inter- 
esting piece for hanging in the window. Plants will 


thrive better if washed occasionally in water containing 
a little soap.—Chicago Board of Education Bulletin. 


THE WIND 


I saw you toss the kites on high 
And blow the birds about the sky; 
And all around [ heard you pass, 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass. 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 

O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


I saw the different things you did, 
But always you yourself you hid. 

I felt you push, I heard you call, 

I could not see yourself at all. 

O wind, a-blowing all day long, 

O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


O you that are so strong and cold, 

O blower, are you young or old? 

Are you a beast of field and tree, 

Or just a stronger child than me? 

O wind, a-blowing all day long, 

O wind, that sings so loud a song! 
—Stevenson. 
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School Entertainment 


A FRIDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 
(Book rights reserved.) 











(The childyen may sit or stand in groups and tell 
stories: about the moon and stars. The moon stories 
may be illustrated by tableaux or by drawings on the 
board. Darken the room.) 


(All recite:) 
The Mocn 


The moon has a face like ti: clock in the hall; 
She shines on thieves on the garden wall, 
On streets and fields and harbor quays, 

And birdies asleep in the forks of ths trees. 


The squalling cat and the squeaking mouse, 
The howling dog by the door of the house, 
The bat that lies in bed at noon, 

All love to be out by the light of the moon. 


But all of the things that belong to the day 

Cuddle to sleep to be out of her way; 

And flowers and children close their eyes 

Till up in the morning the sun shall arise. 
—Stevenson. 


The Man in the Moon 
(From the German) 


Once an old woodman living in Germany told his 
wife that he was going to gather fagots on Sunday. 

His wife said he ought not to work on Sunday, but the 
woodman only laughed and went on his way. 

He cut his fagots and put them in a bundle, and tied 
the bundle on his back and started homeward. 

As he went thru the woods he saw that all the animals 
were afraid of him. “It is strange,” he thought; “every 
creature in the forest knows me well.” 

Soon he met a stranger, and the stranger said: 

“Don’t you know that you should not work on Sun- 
day?” 

“Sunday or Monday are the same to me,” said the old 
man, 

“You shall carry your bundle always,” said the stranger, 
and the old man started on down the path. 

Suddenly he found himself going up, up, up, and he 
landed in the moon! It is said that his wife could see 


him from her cottage door, and we all can see him at 
night when the moon is shining. 


The Queen of the Moon 
(From the Greek) 


Diana liked to hunt. Apollo, her brother, taught her 
how to use a bow and arrow. Soon Diana could shoot 
as well as Apollo. 

By and by Diana was given the moon to rule over and 
Apollo was given the sun. 

Diana liked to drive in a silver chariot in the moon. 
Sometimes she visited the earth, for she was still very 
fond of hunting. 

One day when she was hunting on the earth she heard 
some one coming, and she hid in a cave. There a 
stranger found her. 

Diana was very angry to think that she had been 
found, so she splashed water on the stranger and he 
changed into a deer, and his own hounds caught him. 

Diana did not like to have any one hunt in her for- 
est. She went back to her home in the moon. You can 
see her riding in her chariot. 
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Jack and Jill in the Moon 
(From the Norse) 


In Norway people believe that there is a little boy who 
lives in the moon, and this is the story they tell: 

One night a little boy and girl on the earth went to 
get a bucket of water from the well. They carried the 
bucket on a pole, and the ends of the pole resting on 
their shoulders. 

The little boy in the moon saw these children and as 
he was very lonely he came down to earth to see them. 
The bucket was heavy when it was filled with water, 
and the strange little boy helped to carry it. 

After awhile this little boy asked the children to go 
up and live with him in the moon. Up, up, up they went, 
and you can see them there still carrying the bucket of 
water hung on a pole resting on their shoulders. 


The Rabbit in the Moon 
(From the Chinese) 


This is a story that the Chinese tell, their children: 
Once there was a rabbit in the moon, and he began 
to work away pounding rice. He has never stopped 
working. Can you see the rabbit in the moon? 
(Sing “Lady Moon,” or any familiar moon song.) 
The Woman in the Moon 
(From the Indian) . 
Little Hiawatha used to see the moon at night, and he 
said: 
“*What is that, Nokomis?’ 
And the good Nokomis answered, 
‘Once a warrior, very angry, 
Seized his grandmother. and threw her 
Up into the sky at midnight; 
Right against the moon he threw her; 
’Tis her body that you see there.’ ” 
My Star 
All I know 
Of a certain star 
Is, it can throw 
(Like the angled spar) 
Now a dart of red, 
Now a dart of blue; 
Till my friends have said 
They would fain see, too, 
My star that dartles ‘ 
The red and the blue; 
Then it stops like a bird; like a flower hangs furled; 
They must solace themselves with the Saturn above it. 
What matter to me if their star is a world? 
Mine has opened its soul to me, therefore I love it. 
—Robert Browning. 
(Sing “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star.”) 
(All nod their heads for the last recitation.) 


Old Mother Moon 
ae 
Old Mother Moon up in the sky 
Sings to the stars her sweet lullaby. 
“Open your eyes,” Mother Moon cries; 
“Earth-babies sleep, but you must keep 
Watch o’er the world where the shadows lie deep.” 


2. 
Old Mother Moon up in the sky 
Sings to the flowers her sweet lullaby. 
Their faces are bright on a clear night. 
And you must know, soft as the snow, 
Dreams from the flower folk to baby will blow. 


3. 

Old Mother Moon up in the sky 
Sings to the clouds her sweet lullaby. 
And moonlight will gleam, while babies dream 
It really is true. She is singing to you, 

— to her star-babies up in the blue. 

, = 

Rocked in the deep, little stars keep 
Watch while the earth-babies sleep. 
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ST. PATRICK’S PRAYER, 
—A SHORT PLAY FOR SCHOOLS. 


(Suggested by and in part adapted from Aubrey de 
Vere, by E. H. F. Presented with success in a large Cath- 
olic school of New York State.) 


The Cast:—St. Patrick; 12 Disciples—Monks (less if 
preferred); Angel of the Mount; Persecution; Famine; 
Pestilence; Despair; The Angel Victor (St. Patrick's 
Angel); Angel of Erin; Angel of Munster; Angel of 
Ulster; Angel of Leinster; Angel of Connaught. 

Angel of Erin in white and green, carrying a cross on 
which is a crown of thorns. Angels of Providence in 
white, each carrying or wearing a scroll or banner showing 
name of province. Munster carring lamp to typify learn- 
ing; egal a sword; Leinster a harp; Connaught a sheaf 
ot wheat. 


ACT I. St. Patrick and his Disciples: Benignus, Angus, 
Kevin, Secknall, etc. (Disciples clothed as monks, 
some with cowls, others without.) 
Patrick—- 
My sons, praise God! The land we love 
Is even now knit unto Christ, 
And we, grown old, if God so will, 
Would chant an humble Nunc dimittis. 
Benignus— 
Nay, nay, my Father. Without thee 
The thread too speedily 
Would be unraveled. 
Patrick— 
The land is God’s; her people, Christ’s, 
And we, my son, His lowly ministers— 
Is then thy trust in man so strong, 
Thy faith in God so feeble? 
Not ours, the harvest, though the field we tilled, 
But His,-whose word, the seed, whose grace, the dew, 
Whose love, the light, returned the thousand fold 
To our unworthy planting. 
Angus— 
And yet, my Father, thou hast taught us 
We must strive by prayer and labor 
To preserve to Christ His people. 
Patrick— 
Thou saidst truly, Angus. Forthwith 
Pray we must for Faith undying, 
Firm, enduring, pure and holy— 
Pray, with faith in Christ’s sweet promise 
Faith unwavering, trust unbroken, 
Till the boon we seek be given— 
Bide ye here till I return. 
(Curtain falls.) 
ACT II. St. Patrick on Mt. Cruachan. 
(Curtain rises on St. Patrick kneeling in prayer.) 
Angel of the Mount— 
The gifts thy soul demands, 
Demand them not, 
For they are mighty and immeasurable 
And over great for granting. 
Patrick— 
This mount I will not leave alive 
Till all be granted to the last. 
Kneels in prayer.) 
(Enter Evil Spirits, to frighten or distract the Saint. 
Spirits of Persecution, Famine, Pestilence, Despair.) 
Persecution (chain, sword, etc., emblems of persecution)— 
I shall fetter and bind 
And torture and grind, 
Heart, body and mind 
To force them from thee. 
Famine (gaunt and ragged)— 
There is no strength, no faith in man 
My power cannot weaken. 
Pestilence (arms bare and spotted face also—to represent 
contagion)— 
And I will make thy land a tomb. 
Can aught withstand 
My blighting hand? 
St. Patrick— 
If God permit ye, be it so, 
For strong in Faith and robed in holy grace 
The soul ye dare not touch. 
(St. Patrick bows in prayer.) 
Despair (dressed in black)— 
Wherefore dost thou pray! 
The race of Eire, in wrath so fierce, 


The Faith shall lose, grown soft in peace. 
St. Patrick— 

If Faith should flood the land with peace, 
And peace with gold, and gold eat out her heart 
Once true, till Faith should die, 
Then blacker were this land and more accursed 
Than lands that knew not Christ. 

(Makes sign of Cross—Spirits flee, etc., etc. 

ACT III. Victor and Patrick. 


(Scene—Patrick prostrate in prayer—As Victor enters 
Angel touches Patrick, who rises.) 


Curtain.) 


Angel— 
Rejoice! for they are fled that hate thy land 
And those are nigh that love it. 
(Singing of music heard—Blest is the Faith.) 
Victor— 
Depart in peace, for wondrous is 
Thy gift of prayer, and strong thy faith 
That routed rebel host. 
Patrick— 
Till all my prayer be granted 
I depart not, tho I die. 
Angel— 
Too fierce that race to bend to faith. 
Victor— 
Not all are fierce that fiercest seem— 
Ofttimes their ire is love blindfolded. 
(To St. P.) 
Souls thou wouldst have? God gives thee 
Myriad souls redeemed from sin and doom— 
But leave this Mount, for mighty is thy prayer. 
St. Patrick— 
On this mount I pray unceasing 
Till God shall grant my prayer. 
Angel— 
Altho thy people should believe, yet 
Conqueror’s heel one day would quell their Faith. 
Victor— 
Conquerors are they that subjugate the soul— 
This also God concedes thee: Conquering foe 
Trampling this land, shall tread not out her Faith 
So long as thou in Heaven shall see the Face of God. 
But get thee down and worship in the valley. 
St. Patrick— 
I go not hence unsatisfied. One said: 
“Thy flock one day shall shame the Faith.” 
O God! Forbid, through Christ who died 
On cross upraised on Calvary’s Mount- 
Grant Thou my prayer! Crown Thou 
Their Faith with constancy enduring! 
Victor— 
God gives thee this; 
They that are faithful, that walk thy way with God, 
And daily sing thy hymn, 
When Christ shall come to judge the world 
Shall ’scape the awful doom. 
St. Patrick— 
That hymn is long and hard for simple folk 
And hard for children. 
Victor— P 
At least from “Christum illum” let them sing 
And keep the Faith—Is that enough? 
St. Patrick— 
’Tis not enough. 
Victor— 
Likewise this thy God accords: 
The dreadful Coming and the Day of Doom 
The land thou lov’st shall see not. 
St. Patrick— 
Nor that enough—No less I ask than this: 
Tho every nation ere that great Day 
Unleal to Christ and creed and cross, 
Should flee, as once Apostles fled, through fear, 
This Nation that I love beside that Cross 
Shall stand as firm as the Beloved 
Who stood beside Christ’s Mother.— 
Victor— 
The boon thou askest is too great— 
Depart! 
St. Patrick-— 
This Mount of God I leave not till I die — 
And dying, I will leave a man elect 
To pray my prayer and leave in turn 
Another, till the Day of Doom. 
(Victor departs—St. Patrick prostrates—Choir sings 
(Miserere mei Deus!) 
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ACT IV. Assembly of Angels. 
(Angel of Erin, Angels of Provinces, and St. Patrick.) 

Victor— 

Lo! the Lord thy God hath heard thy prayer 

Since fortitude in prayer is that which lays 

Man’s hand upon God’s scepter. 

Many a race rejecting Faith shall fall, 

But over thine the Hand of God 

Shall be extended. His love shall teach, 

Through woful night of centuries, that song 

Which, when the nations wake, 

Shall sound their glad deliverance. 

And not alone this nation shall unto God stand true; 

But nations far in undiscovered seas 

Shall wear the kingly ermine of her Faith— 

Lands remote shall raise to God 

Her fanes, her hermit cells— 

Thy nation shall not walk 

As do the Gentiles of this world 

But as a race elect sustain her Crown 

Albeit of thorn, and bear Christ’s holy Cross. 

And more—When the end is come 

Fulfilled shall be Christ’s word to thee: 

“When they that with me in Judea walked 

Sit with me judging Israel, 

Thy people thou shalt judge in righteousness. 

Therefore praise Him and bless thy land of Eire.” 
St. Patrick— 

Praise be to God who hears the sinner’s prayer! 


Tableau—St. Patrick blessing Erin and the Angels. 
Victor blessing all. 
Disciples, etc. 
(Music—*“Faith of Our Fathers.”) 


~~ 
— 


HUMORS OF THE SCHOOLROOM. 


“What day is it?” asked the kindergarten teacher one 
Friday. 

“Saturday,” guessed one, and “Monday” another. 

“Wrong,” declared the teacher. “Do you know, Ara- 
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bell?”—this to the littlest girl, who was holding up her 
hand. 
“VYeth, ma’am,” lisped Arabella. “It’s Fish Day.” 
x oe x 


The pupils in a school were asked to give in writing 
the difference between a biped and quadruped. One boy 
gave the following: “A biped has two legs and a quadru- 
ped has four legs, therefore, the difference between a 
biped and a quadruped is two legs.” 

* * * 

“What is a synonym?” asked a teacher. 

“Please, sir,” said the lad, “it’s a word you can use in 
place of another if you don’t know how to spell the 
other one.” 

*- ok x 

Teacher: James, you were late yesterday morning. 

Pupil: Yes, but as you were saying to the class today, 
we should let bygones be bygones. 

Teacher: But have you no excuse to offer? 

Pupil: In that same talk you said that one who was 
good at excuses was usually good at nothing else. Under 
the circumstances, 1 think it better for me not to do 
anything that will lower me in your estimation. 

Without hesitating a moment Hannibal gave the order 
to cross the Alps. 

“T have never been here before,” he said, “but I know 
Italy lies beyond. The sweet girl graduates all say so.” 

“Johnny,” said the teacher to a small pupil, “what is 
a centurion?” 

“He’s a feller what rides a hundred miles on a bike,” 
promptly answered Johnny. 

x ok x 

Teacher: Tommy Wise, what is the shape of the earth? 

Tommy Wise: Well, from all I hear, it must be in 
pretty bad shape. 
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‘‘Our Teachers MUST Rise” 
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A MODERN CONDITION. 


The school must respond to the industrial side of 
modern life. The child must be trained to observe, to 
record, to discover as far as it is possible for him to do so, 
as a training for the scientific and industrial age in which 
we live. Here he makes his first approach to technical 
education, which Professor Geddes neatly says might con- 
sist in a boy’s ability to make a box or a book case, and 
to keep a garden. “When our boys can do these,” he 
says, “they have got the essential education for their work 
in the world; for as all labor, all occupations, and all pro- 
fessions may be broadly classed as either rustic or urban, 
youths may well have experience in both.” 

Time was when in his own home the child could be- 
come acquainted with many processes of industry now 
relegated to great factories in overgrown cities. It was 
easy then to learn to make, to construct. But in crowded 
cities the child is divorced from the activities that would 
train his hand and eye, and he has little or no opportunity 
for contact with Nature. Hence, whether the youth is 
to be a “hand” or a “brain” in the pursuit of a livelihood, 
it is desirable that he have something of Manual Training 
and Nature Study in his school course. 


— 


TEACHING BOYS TO SING. 


Mr. A. L. Cowley, late Superintendent of Music to 
the London School Board, resigned at the beginning of 
this year. His advice after some fifty years’ connection 
with music in the schools is naturally valuable. Lately 
the London School Board issued suggestions to teachers, 
wherein was recommended the almost exclusive use of 
folk-songs in unison, which Mr. Cowley thinks would be 
a most serious retrograde step in the musical education 
of the nation. The songs, he says, should not be for 
unison singing only. “Every experienced teacher of sing- 
ing knows that the voices of the children vary in range, 
and habitual straining of the lower voices to reach the 
highest notes must be detrimental, and would probably be 
disastrous in its effect on the supply of adult contralto 
voices in the future.” 

Mr. Cowley says that the Staff Notation should not be 
taught from the beginning, but should be introduced in 
the fourth or fifth grade. The primary grades should be 
taught the Tonic Sol-fa, and this applied to the staff as 
the pupils advance. 





-_— 
> 


THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


In connection with the question of religious teaching 
in public schools, the following interesting information 
is given: 

In Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, New Jersey, North Dakota and South Dakota, 
both the state constitution and the school law prescribe 
the reading of the Bible. In Arkansas, Idaho, Illinois, 
Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont and West Virginia neither 
the state constitution nor the law regarding schools makes 
any mention of Bible reading; but decisions of the courts 
uphold the custom. 

In sixteen states usage alone prescribes the reading of 
the Bible, namely: In Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, Wyoming and the territory of Oklahoma. 

There are three states and one territory in which the 
Bible is not read—California, Louisiana, Nevada and New 
Mexico. In five states and one territory decisions of the 
courts, the school laws, attorneys general and school 
superintendents are arrayed against the reading of the 
Bible, namely: Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin and Arizona. 











t@°There are some important announcements and offers 
made by advertisers in this number of The Journal. Be sure 
to look them over. 








TEACHERS 


Start a Larkin School Club 


and obtain 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS FREE 


Over ten thousand schools have profited by the 
Larkin School-Club Plan. If your school needs a 
Wall Map, Library Globe, Swivel Chair, Flat-top 
Desk, Bookcase, Library Books, American Flag, 
Taber-Prang Prints, Wall Glock, Library Table, 
Graphophone or Piano, it can be easily obtained by 
a Larkin School Club, which sells among parents 
and friends Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
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greatly pleased us.”’ 


TEACHERS LIBERALLY REWARDED 
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rewarded. Only a little time and effort are required, as 
School Clubs are largely self-operating. 


LARKIN QUALILITY SATISFIES 


Larkin Food Products meet the requirements of the most 
exacting Food Laws. Over three million satisfied 
customers attest the superiority of all Larkin Prod- 
ucts, Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 

after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


Complete information on 
receipt of coupon. 


Littkhttt Cir 


Established 1875 
School Club Dept. a x a 
BUFFALO, Pa ot 32 
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teFIf you have not yet remitted your 
subscriptiod payment for The Journal 
for the current year, make it a point to 
do so this month. 





hs RAE RLS Vike ote 
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NEEDED in every HOME, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE. 


Reliable, Useful, Attractive, Lasting, Up 
to Date and Authoritative. 2380 Pages, 
5000 Illustrations. Recently added 25,000 
New Words, New Gazetteer and New Bio- § 
grapbical Dictionary. Editor W.T. Harris, 
Ph.D., LL.D., United States Com. of Ed’n. 
Highest Awards at St. Louis and Portland. § 





Weerter’s CoLegiate D.ccionery, Largest ol 
our abridgwents. Regular ani Tin Paper 
editicns. Unsarp: for e’epance and con- 
venience, 1116 rages ard 1400 i lustrations, 











Write for “The Story of a Book”—Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE PEST. 
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Che Lenten Season. 





I NSTITUTED by the apostles in 

memory of the forty days of our 
Lord’s fasting, Lent extends from Ash 
Wednesday to Easter Sunday. St. Jer- 
ome observes that the number forty is 
always that of pain and affliction. The 
Scripture furnishes us proofs of this 
in great numbers. We will mention: 
the forty days and forty nights of rain 
in the deluge; the forty years of ex- 
ile in the desert; the forty days of 
siege which preceded the destruction 
of Jerusalem; the forty days’ fasting 
of Moses and Elias. 


Three great thoughts fill the Lenten 
liturgy. The Church, in the first place, 
proposes to her children meditation on 
the drama of the Passion of Christ; 
each week she follows, step by step, the 
development of the conspiracy against 
Jesus. And then Lent was to those 
who were aspirants for baptism the 
last preparation, and the Old as well 
as the New Testament furnished les- 
sons intended to make the catechumens 
understand the grandeur of the bless- 
ing which they were to receive. 

Besides this, the public penitents be- 
came also during the holy season the 
object of the maternal solicitude of 
the Church, and the numerous in- 
stances of mercy with which the epis- 
tles and gospels are especially filled, 





opened their hearts to confidence, the 
inseparable accompaniment of pardon. 
These three consideration are the key 
to the epistles and gospels of this holy 
time, 

Ash Wednesday.—Ashes were not in 
the beginning laid upon the heads of 
any but sinners submitted to public 
penance. 


Before the Mass of this day the guil- 
ty presented themselves at the church 
to avow their faults and to receive the 
ashes on their heads. They were cov- 
ered at the same time with the hair- 
cloth of penance, and driven’ solemn- 
ly from the church doors, which did 
not open again to them till Holy 
Thursday. Through humility pious 
Christians mingled with the penitents. 
After the abolition of public penance, 
the Church, not wishing to deprive her 
children of the great teachings con- 
tained in the pious ceremony of the 
ashes, preserved the custom of laying 
them on the brows of the faithful at 
the beginning of Lent. Let us respond 
to her holy intentions, and bring to 
this ceremony the sentiments of Adam 
and Eve after their sin. The sentence 
pronounced against them will fall up- 
on us: “Remember, man, that dust 
thou art, and unto dust thou shalt re- 
turn.” 








GREGORIAN MUSIC CHARTS 


(SIZE 34 x 46 INCHES) 
By JAMES M. McLAUGHLIN, A. M. 


For Seminaries, Convents, Academies and Schools. 








No.1. Diagram of the Eight Modes. 


A Plain Chant Modulator, printed in three colors, showing the Finals in red and the 


Dominants in green, 


No. 2. The Eight Modes in Gregorian Notation. 


A Scale Drill Chart. 


No. 3. The Eight Modes in Modern Notation. 


A Scale Drill Chart. 


Price $1.50, net. 


Price $1.00, net. 


Price $1.00, net. 





original. 





TESTIMONIAL 


These Charts are well devised, and come most opportunely to satisfy a long 
felt want. They will be welcomed by all teachers as a potent help in the work of 
drilling young singersin Plainsong. The principle of the Music Modulator is, of 
course, old; but the application of it to the teaching of Plainsong is quite new and 
THE REV. NORMAN HOLLY, 

Member af the Papal Commission, 
Professor, Ecclesiastical Music, 
Dunwoodie Seminary, New York. 














Che Cecilia Edition of Catholic Church and School Music 


SEND FOR FREE LIST. 





THE CATHOLIC MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
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But beside this sadness the Church 
has placed hope. The sign of the cross 
made on our foreheads with the ashes 
reminds us that death has been con- 
quered by the divine Crucified One, 
and that, thanks to Calvary, the dust 
has become for redeemed man the cra- 
dle of a life glorious and immortal. 


GOVERNOR CUMMINS. 


One of the most interesting of th: 
group of western governors represeut- 
ing social and political reform is Al, 
bert B. Cummins. Governor Cummins 
was pointed out at the Republican na 
tional convention of 1900 as the hand- 
somest man on the platform, and the 
first time he ran for governor of Iowa 
his opponents called him “Handsome 

Albert” and = the 
“Des Moines Apol 
lo,” hoping to bea‘ 
him, but it only 
made him mor« 
votes. Governor 
Cummins from the 
outset of his polit 
ical career has bee: 
making issues am 
trying to bringparty 
associates around to 
his way of thinking. 
He took a stand for tariff revision an: 
reciprocity and is still fighting on that 
line, and his position as an advocate 
of curbing the railroads by rate reg- 
ulation is well known. 


Father Maximilian Polaski, pastor 
of the Assumption Catholic church, Oil 
City, Pa., has incurred the enmity of 
the “Black Hand” society. Members 
of the alleged organization have writ- 
ten several] anonymous letters to the 
priest, demanding $3,000. Father Pol- 
aski paid no attention to these com- 
munications until a few days ago, when 
he received the following letter: “Dear 
Sir—We address you not as a priest 
but as a thief and a murderer. If you 
do not give us the parish money we 
will kill you and do away with you by 
Black Hand methods.” ‘The trouble 
is attributed to a Lithuanian from 
Pittsburg who recently visited the Pol- 
ish colony there, disseminating anarch- 
istic doctrines. 





A religious play, “Jeselka,” was pre- 
sented in the opera house at Riverhead, 
L. I., last week, by about forty young 
Polish men and women, all local tal- 
ent. This is the first time that the 
play has been presented in this coun- 
try, although it has been given in Italy 
and Poland and several other Catho- 
lic European countries. It is in three 
acts and deals with the birth of Christ 
and the conditions then existing in 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem. Charac- 
ters of the play are, Herod, St. Joseph, 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, and thirteen 
angels and peasants. One of the scenes 
is a stable at Bethlehem, showing 
Christ in the manger and cattle sur- 
rounding him, 
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The parish priests, who are taking 
up the census of Catholics in the Cin- 
cinnati parishes, are surprised at the 
results. They are discovering quite a 
number of families, who had drifted so 
long away from the practice of the 


Ourspeckiv? CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


49-51 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WiSCONSIN 




















APPROVED CHURCH MUSIC. 


New Liturgical Masses, 
VERY PIOUS AND PLEASING. 

OUR LADY OF LOURDES MASS with an AVE 
MARIA for offertory for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, 
Bass. A very meritorious mass, with a ~— 
tifu! organ accompaniment. Net 75e 

FESTIVAL MASS OF THE GOUD SHEPH ERD 
for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Bass, This is a mas- 
terly composition and worthy the attention of 
the best choirs. Voices parts 20 ; Score 60c. 

HOLY ROSARY MASS for Soprano, Alto, Bass, 
An effective massfor children, Thousands of 
copies sold. It is easy and very meritorious, 
Score 50c; voice parts 20c, 

Hymns. 

Five easy pieces for BENEDICTION and OF- 
FERTORY [1, 2 or3 voices].—TANTUM ERGO, 
O SALUTARIS, AVE MARIS STELLA, OSA- 
L ——— AVE MARIA; 50c only for the five 

piece: 

The OUR LORD’S PRAYER and HAIL MARY 
can be had at 50c for both, 

All the above numbers are suitable for boys, 
voices, Samplecopies by muil on receipt of price’ 
School Entertainments. 

Our Lorp’s PRAYER, now at the 5th edition. 

My HEArT I8 TRUER THAN THE SKY. Poem by 
Father Ryan, music by Rev. R. J. Sorin. 20c 


REV. R. J. SORIN, DeLisle, Miss: 








HELP 


BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 


BECAUSE 
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similar ground. 


along all lines, for both teacher and pupil, in the way of supplementary material, is 
the great need created by modern school methods. 


This work of reference stands out pre-eminently above all the other publications which pretend to cover 


ual research. 


BECAUSE It supplies the material you need. 
BECAUSE It supplies it in the way you need it. 


BECAUSE Five cents a day for a short time will cover the 
entire cost of the four volumes. 
BECAUSE You cannot afford to be without it. 


YOUR interest demands that you write today. Address 


DIXON, HANSON & Co., 
355 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


cf this kind, to be most useful, must be in a simple, up-to-date, 
concise, classified and available shape. 


mt a L - of just such a character is supplied by 


HILL’S PRACTICAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


It holds a widely recognized reputation, for merit. 


It is prepared by school men for teachers, students and pupils. 


It combines ail the excellences of the larger encyclopedias in a concise and usable form 
without their difficult phraseology and technical discussions. 


It contains three thousand pages and hundreds of illustrations, half-tones and colored 
plates, and treats more than 20,000 practical school subjects. 

: YOU should have a set at once 

BECAUSE It is especially adapted to stimulate and reward individ- 


Dixon, 
Hanson & Co., 
Chicago 
Without cost, send me 


sample pages of Hill’s 
Practical Reference Library 
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Catholic religion that they were not 
even known as nominal Catholics. 
Many of these are now being brought 
back to the true faith. It has also 
developed that at least sixty per cent. 
of the population of Cincinnati is 
Catholic. 


THE DRY DOCK DEWEY. 
The floating dry dock Dewey is be- 
ing towed to the Philippines by three 
of the most powerful collies in the 
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The Vatican has been informed that 
Princess Ena of Battenberg, who is to 
marry King Alfonso of Spain, will for- 
mally adopt the Catholic faith in a 





KIRKER- 
BENDER 
FIRE 


DIAMOND IMPERIAL 
BLACK INK 


A clear Black Ink that does not gum 
or corrode the pen. Price in bulk. 
1gallon Jags,each - $1.00 
& “ Kegs, per gallon, 75 
43 - .70 
20 “ “ ““ .65 
50 “ Barrels “ .60 
Keg and Faucet included. 


DO NOT BUY CHEAP INKS 


They thicken and spoil in your ink-well. 
Ask your dealer for it, he will deliver to you. 


DIAMOND INK CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


navy, and the journey of nearly 15,000 
miles will consume from five to six 
months if all goes well. The dock is 
500 feet in length, 134 feet wide and 
63 feet high and cost about $500,000. 


ESCAPE 


Only Thing for 


SCHOOLS, 
ORPHANAGES, 
HOSPITALS and 
PUBLIC 

_ BUILDINGS 


Many Hundreds in Use 
in the UNITED STATES, 
EUROPE and JAPAN. 


-We also manufacture —————_- 


HOSPITAL and INSTITUTE BEDS. 
DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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5000 REBUILT 
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3 ALL MAKES ' ALL PRICES 
3 WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
; 


SAMPLES OF WORK ON APPLICATION 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


; Main Office: 343 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


New York: 114 Barclay St. 
Boston: 38 Bromfield St, 
St. Louis: 208 North Ninth St. 
Chicago: 319 Dearborn St. 
Kansas City: 817 Wyandotte St. 
San Francisco: 536 California St. 
Richmend : 605 East Main St. 


FFFEFFFEFEFE FREE FRFFRE FERRE FREE RRR EER EFRE ERR ERRERRES REP R 
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Commercial Publicalions 


Used Extensively in High Schools 
Parochial Schools and Academies. 


The Goodyear-Marshall Commercial Series contains systems 
of Bookkeeping, Business Practice, Higher Accounting, and 
Office Training in different grades adapted to classes for a sin- 
gle term, a school year, or a complete course in accounting. 

One or more of our bookkeepiug systems and in many cases 
our commercial arithmetic are now being used in more than 
four bundred parochial schools. 

The following books are especially adapted to the require- 
ments of parochial schools and academies, being easy to teach, 
and interesting as well as practical for the pupil. 

Goodyear’s Sixty Lessons im Business, a simplified system ot 
Single and Double Entry Bookkeeping, introducing Actual 
Business Practice, for seventh and eighth grade pupils and for 
short term classes in high school grades. 

Marshall’s Bookkeeping and Business Training, a tablet 
system of Bookkeeping and Business Practice for classes in 
high school grades requiring a more extended course than the 
Sixty Lessons. 

Marshall's Double Entry Drills, a supplementary drill book 
in Journalizing and in Opening and Closing Books and making 
Balance Sheets. This drill book may be used for supplement- 
ary practice in connection with any bookkeeping text. 

The Progressive Commercial Arithmetic, a text abounding 
in practical problems for mental and written solution, intro- 
ducing short methods and rapid calculations. 


OTHER SUPPLIES. 


Other publications listed in our catalogue will be billed at 
list wholesale prices, subject to a discount of ten per cent. 
For descriptive catalogue or samples, address 


THE GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, 
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short time, and that the ceremony of 
her adoption into the Church will take 
places at Lourdes. Her visit to Rome 
has been postponed until after formal 
announcement of the betrothal is made. 
It is understood that the Spanish-Am- 
bassador at the Vatican has already of- 
fically notified the Pope. 


~~ 


FRANKLIN PRESS. 


The celebrations in honor of the bi- 
centenary of Franklin’s birth remind 
the public of the progress that has 
been made in printing since the great 
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printer, inventor adn diplomat, born 
Jan. 17, 1706, set up his press in Phil- 
adelphia. For over twenty-five years 
Benjamin Franklin edited and printed 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac,” and for a 
long period he was editor adn publisher 
of the newspaper called The Philadel- 
phia Gazette. The press upon which 
Franklin wevked as an apprentice in 
Boston is in the National museum. 


a 
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FIRE ESCAPES. 


However efficient, the fire drill,—and 
it must be efficient to the limit,—there 
must be adequate fire escapes. With 
must be adequate fire escapes. Do not 
excuse yourself on the ground that some 
one else is to blame. The teachers, the 
principal, the superintendent, the 
school board are all responsible where 
there is.no fire escape. When investi- 
gating escapes, send for a description’ 
circular of the Kirker-Bender Spiral 
chute. It is a new idea in fire escapes 
and has met with much approval. Ad- 
dress Dow Wire & Iron Works, Louis- 
isville, Ky. 





, —_—_—— 
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Every superintendent in the country 
would do well to read Mrs. Florence 
Milner’s interesting pedagogical story 
in the March number of Education, 
(Boston), and make’ it the basis of a 
discussion in his Teachers’ Meeting. 
It aptly suggests the right solution of 
a large number of the teacher’s difficul- 
ties in connection with school dis- 
cipline. 


THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


(Stories of Colony and Nation Series) 

By Everett T. Tomlinson, Ph.D., au- 
thor of “Three Colonial Days,” “The 
Boys of Old Monmouth,” “Ward Hill 
at Weston,” ete. Illustrated. 186 pp. 
Price, 54 cents. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York and Chicago. 

Every boy and girl will like these 
stories. They are full of life and ac- 
tion and of splendid heroism; moreov- 
er, they are true. 

The bold Tory, Richard Jackson, the 
zealous, young whig, Samuel Powell, 
the valiant Brom Martling, the lovable 
old “arch-rebel,” Conyngham, the cour- 
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ageous Mistress Oliver and the daunt- 
less little Behethland Moore—all these 
heroes and heroines of Revolutionary 
days come thrillingly to life again out 
of the almost forgotten long ago. 


There are stories, too, of deeds in 
which more familiar characters figure: 
George Washington, for instance, and 
Francis Marion, the “Swamp Fox.” 

The illustrations in this little volume 
are unusually attractive and add mate- 
rially to its appearance and its interest. 

As a supplementary reader for use 
in history classes and as a story book, 
“The War for Independence” is unriv- 
alled. 
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Important Notice! 





If you will buy your Structural Slate direct from manu- 
facturers you will save fully 15%. 

For lowest prices on Blackboards, Steps, Platforms, 
Sinks, Urinals, etc., write direct to 


PENNSYLVANIA STRU 
Drake Bidg., 


CTURAL SLATE CO. 
EASTON, PA. 
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will find our Mayne’s Sight Speller to be ideal for their 
work. It was a parochial school that gave us the first 
adoption for this excellent work. It contains interest- 
ing features never before combined in a grade speller 
and covers a line of word study that is not covered by 
any English text. To see it is to admire it. In-con- 
vents and academies our 


Commercial Texts 


are extremely popular. The most widely used of these 
are: Office Methods Part I, using the vouchers from 
beginning to end, Modern Accountant, not making use 
of the vouchers, Modern Commercial Arithmetic, Lyons’ 
Commercial Law, Modern Business Speller, Dictation 
Studies, an advanced work in shorthand published 
specially in five prominent systems and The Complete 
Touch Typewriting Instructor. 


We give especial attention to the needs of religious schools and 


all inquiries get our personal attention. Write freely to 


POWERS & LYONS 


NEW YORK 
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Changed My House from Darkness 
into Sunshine. 12 


Mr. J. Crogan. of Somerville’ Mass., 23 Dane 
Avenue, writes as above in regard to the effect 
wick Pas.or Koenig’s Nerve Tonic had on St. Vi- 
tus Dance, with which his his daughter was afflict- 
ed. and after a total wreck the Tonic restored 
her con.dletely to good health. 

Mrs. A. McCormick, 114 Pfeifer St., San Fran- 


cisco, Cal., praises Pastor Koenig’s Nerve Tonic 
very highly’ She used several bottles of it for 





nervousness and dizziness and general debility. 
Took almost every kind of patent medicine which 
was recommended to her, but the Tonic excels 
them all. She thinks that she would have been 
dead if it had not been for the Tonic. 
A Valuabie Book on Ner- 
vous Diseases anda Sample 
bottle to any address. Poor pa- 
tients also get the medicine free. 
Prepared by the Rev. Farner Koenia, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., since 1876, and now by the 
KOENIG MED. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
100 Lake Street. 
Bold by Druggists at $1 per Bottle, 6 tor 25. 
Large Size, $1.75; 6 Bottles for $3. 
For Sale by ‘‘The A. Spiegel 
Company,” Grand Ave., and 
West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Read the whole 
list carefully. 


Blackboard Stencils on stronglinen paper. 

Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Hol- 
ly, Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, 
Swallows, Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Tur- 
keys, Rabbits. Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, 
Roses, Easter Lilies, Chicks, each 5 cts. 

Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best, doz. l4c. 

Calendars and Large Portraits — Name any 
wanted, each 5cts. Largefancy alphabet for 
20 cts. 

Washington on Horse, Washington and 
Betsy Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, 
each 10 cts. Special patriotic design, 15 cts, 

Santa—Driving eight deer, 10 cts; Going 
Down Chimney, 10 cts.; Filling Stockings, 
10 cts. Children hanging stockings 10 cts. 

Busy Work Stencils—4x5 inches — set of 50 
for 25 cts. Another set, 5x8 inches—50 for 
35 cts. 

Birds—Native, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 

Blue Stamping Powder—\% pound for 10 cts. 

Roll of Honor or Welcome, very fancy, each 
10cts. Also program 10 cts. 

Animals, Birds, Fowls, namethem,eachicts, 

Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Es- 
kimo, Mayflower, Fruit, Heart, Ear, Eye, 
Locomotive, Steam Ship, each 5 cts. 

Maps —- U. S. and continents. 84x11, each 
3 cts.; 17x22, 5 cts.; 34x44, 20 cts.; 4x6ft., 40 cts. 

Sent prepaid by J. A. Latta, Cedar Falls, la. 
Order some and ask for fulllist. No stamps. 


The remaining books in the Colony 
and Nation Series are “The War of 
1812,” by the same author, “Lads and 
Lassies of Other Days,” by Lillian L. 
Price, and “The Building of the Na- 
tion,” by Lucy E. L. Taylor. 





Ainsworth & Co., Chicago, have just 
made a contract with a teaching com- 
munity having a large number of paro- 
chial schools, who will prepare and 
have ready for distribution in June a 
systematic and earefully graded series 
of ten or twelve books, one or two for 
third grade, three books for fourth 
grade, four books each for fifth and 
sixth grades, to consist in part of stor- 
ies of the child-hood of certain Saints, 
explorers, discoverers, etc., many of 
which will relate to the early settle- 
ment of this country. These books are 
to be used definitely as supplementary 
reading, not as specimens of literature, 
and they are to correlate work in his- 
tory and geography with the reading. 
They will sell for about 10 cents retail. 

Rev. Patrick O’Brien, the well- 
known temperance advocate and pastor 
of the Good Shepherd church, Toledo, 
O., has been invited by the Irish As- 
sociation for the Prevention of Intem- 
perance to deliver thirty-two lectures 
in Ireland .during his visit to his na- 
tive land. The association asks that he 
deliver a lecture at the leading town in 
every county in Ireland. 


CHINESE BOYCOTT NOTICE. 

The inscription reproduced herewith 
is a notice which has been posted in 
many parts of the Chinese empire. It 
intimates that any merchant having to 
do with American goods should look 


























out, as a boycott has been decided 
upon, to be in force from the 18th of 
the sixth moon. There is a figure of a 
tortise, upon which are _ characters 
meaning “cold blooded animal.” The 
notice ends thus: “Those who buy 
Ameriéan goods read this. They shall 
receive adequate treatment.” 





A Great Need 
anda Great 
K nowledg e— 
Select Taylor 


Old Style Tin 


The roof of the old Frank- 
lin Institute, one of Phila- 
delphia’s | most cherished 
landmarks, had given trouble 
for nearly eighty years. 
Although an institution hav- 
ing for its purpose the pro- 
of the 


arts, its own roof history has 


motion mechanic 
been a continuous round of 
inspecting, repairing and re- 
placing. Recently a com- 
mittee, delegated to select 
the best 
obtainable, decided in favor 
of “Taylor Old Style” tin 


and this historical structure 


roofing material 


now has a roof that will un- 
doubtedly cutlive the build- 
ing. Taylor Old Style tin 
was probably never selected 
for a more important pur- 
pose, or by a more compe- 
tent committee. 


v 


Our booklet, «‘A Guide to Good 
Roofs,’’ will interest all who are inter- 
ested in good roofs, 


N. & G. Taylor Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


Philadelphia 








